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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


A Roll-Call of Counselors 


ROYCE E. BREWSTER and WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
Specialists, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


e Many of our readers would like to 
know bow many counselors are em- 
ployed in high schools. This investi- 
gation shows the number of persons 
giving at least half of their time to 
counseling. Most of these are in the 
larger schools. There is unquestion- 
ably a much larger number who de- 
vote less than half their time or who 
cive their own time on a purely vol- 
unteer basis. 


VERY TWO YEARS, on the even year, the 

United States Office of Education col- 
lects statistics from nearly 30,000 secondary 
schools, public and private. For the year 
ended June 30, 1938, the reports collected 
from public high schools only, excluding 
Negro schools and those enrolling fewer 
than 10 pupils, revealed that there are 
23,032 high schools with a total enrollment 
of 7,163,919 pupils. 

“The high schools are classified according 
to two types: (1) Regular and (2) Reor- 
ganized. A regular high school is one based 
on the 7-4, 8-4, or 9-4 plan with no junior 
high school preceding it. A reorganized 
high school is one based on the junior- 
senior high school plan which may be a 
separately administered junior high school 
(followed by a senior high school), or a 
separately administered senior high school 


(preceded by a junior high school), or a 
junior-senior (undivided) high school.’”’ 

Item 35(a) of the report form cited in 
the footnote requests information on “‘coun- 
selors and guidance officers” for men and 
women separately, and for the total of the 
sexes. This form defines a counselor or 
guidance officer as any member of the high 
school staff who “spends half or more than 
half time” in counseling and guidance. It 
is to be noted that this classification is arbi- 
trary, that no definitions of counseling and 
guidance are given, and that no distinction 
between counseling and guidance is ob- 
served. The tabulations and discussion 
which follow summarize the data secured 
with reference to such services. 

TABLE I provides background for the 
present discussion by presenting the current 
figures as to the number of public high 
schools and the enrollments in regular and 
reorganized high schools. There are 13,923 
regular high schools with an enrollment of 
3,091,263 and 9,109 reorganized high 
schools with an enrollment of 4,072,656, or 
a total enrollment of more than seven mil- 
ion pupils in 23,032 public high schools, 
exclusive of 373 small high schools having 
enrollments of less than 10 pupils each and 
a total enrollment of 2,278. 


? Public High School Report form 8-030, United 
States Office of Education. 
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Table I. Public High Schools (white) with 10 or more Students Enrolled, 
Scholastic Year Ended June 30, 1938' 
Number of high schools Number of students enrolled 
_ | Regular | Reorganized | Total Regular | Reorganized Total 

Alabama .......... 18 385 403 15,449 | 92,420 | 107,869 
42 22 | 64 13,838 8.821 | 22.659 
Arkansas .......... | 126 | 365 | 491 12,406 72,897 | 85,303 
OS errs | 294 | 248 | 542 153,871 | 279,826 | 433,697 
Colorado ..........| 185 | 128 | 313 |} 17,539 | 57,355 | 74,894 
Connecticut ........ 62 | 72 134 || 48,292 | 46,945 95,237 
Delaware ......... 2 32 | 34 1,859 | 12,851 14,710 
District of Columbia. 2 | 16 | 18 ! 4.088 22,139 26,227 
28 | 276 304 || 7,157 83,325 90,482 
Georgia . -| 483 45 528 || 62,442 | 31,544 | 93,986 

| | | | 
earns | 160 28 | 188 || 21,775 | 16,263 | 38,038 
Illinois ac ae 101 1,016 292,749 63,494 | 356,243 
280 573 853 80,797 147,806 228,603 
ae 583 408 991 51,634 118,550 170,184 
cine suk 515 209 724 49,235 83,768 133,003 
Kentucky .......... 238 | 396 | 634 27,818 87,380 | 115,198 
| 353 46 | 399 69,780 75,499 
eee 163 57 | 220 22,458 17,560 | 40,018 
123 49 34,117 35,783 | 69,900 
Massachusetts ..... | 128 294 422 | 83,942 194,571 | 278,513 
Michigan ........ 221 541 | 762 | 44,184 273,070 | 317,254 
Minnesota ........ 141 414 | 555 || 31,484 147,939 | 179,423 
Mississippi ........ 335 | 225 | 560 | 32,413 | 40,362 | 72,775 
OS Soe | 699 193 | 892 92,916 | 80,429 | 173,345 
Montana .......... 127 73 200 | 21,801 15,114 | 36,915 
| | 

Nebraska .......... | 487 130 | 617 || 51,159 | 38,366 89,725 
Nevada ........... | 30 s | 38 || 3,504 | 2,684 6,188 
New Hampshire. .... 44 63 107 || 8,230 | 18,086 26,316 
New Jersey......... 132 117 249 || 131,335 90,089 | 221,424 
New Mexico........ 115 37 152 | 11,145 12,166 23,311 
New York......... 476 | $41 | 1,017 | 421,649 386,022 807,671 
North Carolina ..... 701 | 31 732 129,136 25,932 155,068 
North Dakota....... 409 | 71 480 21,047 17,993 39,040 
410 842 1,252 124,811 336,742 461,553 
Oklahoma ......... 598 180 778 63,715 89,619 153,334 
231 | 66 297 | 40,778 28,345 69,123 
Pennsylvania ....... 630 | 622 1,252 | 216,474 400,880 617,354 
Rhode Island....... Ss 39 47 4,737 39,514 44,251 
South Carolina...... 248 | 77 325 44,026 20,622 64,648 
South Dakota....... 305 44 349 27,394 13,181 40,575 
PRS oT 434 58 492 66,232 34,424 100,656 
1,159 231 1,390 172,986 146,071 319,057 
es 17 128 145 5,582 49,356 54,938 
43 51 94 5,564 10,856 16,420 
457 | 56 513 66,905 35,026 101,931 
Washington ....... 248 102 350 62,806 57,454 120,260 
West Virginia...... 76 248 324 24,538 88,296 112,834 
Wisconsin ......... 391 118 509 85,862 83,861 169,723 
51 53 104 7,604 10,940 18,544 
United States....... 13,923 9,109 | 23,032 3,091,263 | 4,072,656 | 7,163,919 
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? Not included in this table are 373 small high schools with fewer than 10 students each; total en 
ment in these schools is 2,278 students. 
2 See detail Table 2. 
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Table II. Counselors and Guidance Officers in Public High Schools — 


States 


fornia 
rado 


ryland 


M. ssachusetts . 


ichigan 
mnesota . 
iSSiSSIPPi 
sourl 


Montana 


ebraska .... 
Bevada 


Hampshire. 


ew Jersey 


ew Mexico.. 


ew York. 


orth Carolina 
orth Dakota. 


nsylvania .. 


le Island. . 
uth Carolina 
uth Dakota 


mnessee ... 


yoming 


ashington .. 
est Virginia 
onsin .... 


Number of public H. S. 
having guidance officers 


Enrollments in public H. S. 
having guidance officers 


ited States. . 


Total 
7 


10,060 
6,927 
4,199 

238,348 

7.778 


5,019 
159,994 
45,492 
20,440 
16,724 


4,019 
95,832 
609 


455,080 
10,333 
1,320 
93,073 


11,973 


14,740 
240,846 
23,439 


2777 


2,786 


6,486 


28,430 
8,445 
31,574 
2,433 


Reorgan- 
Regular ized Total Regular Reorganized 
2 3 4 5 6 
3 7 10 7,669 2,391 
3 — 3 6,927 0 
pe 3 3 0 4,199 
40 121 161 58,243 180,105 
l 19 20 2,110 25,668 
12 15 27 19,991 18,376 
l 2 3 1,800 2,071 
— 0 0 
l 13 14 729 15,720 
4 4 1,931 0 
_ 3 3 0 5,019 
45 11 56 144,232 15,762 
11 19 30 25,734 19,758 
2 16 18 2,153 18,287 
2 12 14 304 16,420 
l 17 18 409 14,755 
13 _— 13 13,435 0 
l 1 2 294 1,952 
6 21 27 12,123 26,799 
14 17 31 30,163 23.513 
7 67 7 17,152 120,168 
7 32 39 13,576 42,258 
1 1 2 257 595 
9 15 24 18,739 17,521 
2 3 5 3,307 3,223 
5 2 7 8,767 3,260 
— 0 0 
— 4 4 0 4,019 
32 31 63 56,621 39,211 
— 1 1 0 609 
90 150 240 | 280,283 174,797 
5 4 9 5,557 4,776 
— 1 1 | 0 1,320 
19 40 59 28,243 64,830 
2 9 11 1,010 10,963 
6 3 9 12,714 2,026 
34 124 158 74,121 166,725 
l 13 14 1,642 21,797 
1 5 6 84 3,693 
—_— 3 3 0 2,786 
4 5 251 2,098 
1] 29 40 13,566 35.776 
2 6 8 1,466 6,124 
0 0 0 
—_ 4 4 0 6,486 
14 6 20 22,936 5,494 
3 4 7 | 1,845 6,600 
9 15 24; 11,561 20,013 
2 1 3 1,973 460 
423 874 1,297 | 903,918 1,158,423 2,062,341 


Regular 


Only Those Spending Half or More Than Half-time. 


Counselors and Guidance Officers 


MEN 
Reorgan- 
ized Total 
9 10 
l 2 
0 5 
l l 
56 94 
17 18 
7 16 
U0 
4 4 
0 l 
5 15 
9 10 
5 ( 
6 7 
0 3 
) l 
5 
14 
69 Sa 
18 23 
0 0 
l 
~ 
0 0 
2 
37 68 
l l 
137 
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l l 
25 19 
3 3 
1 5 
48 65 
19 20 
2 
10 12 
5 6 
0 0 
0 v 
15 
2 4 
9 15 
0 4 
494 R02 
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OCCUPATIONS 
Table III. Analysis of Counseling Opportunities 
| | Pupils in high school | I 
| upils in high schools 
Number of pupils | having guidance officers 
enrolled in high -— serving pupils per counselor 
States _ schools Number of pupils | Percent of total | reported in (Col. 2 + Col. 4) re 
2 (in thousands) enrolled of pupils | Col. 2 h 
(in thousands) | (Col.2 1) | t 
= 1 2 3 | 4 5 th 
New York......... | 808 455 | 56.3 403 1,129 Ps 
ees Maryland .......... 70 39 55.7 38 1,026 1Z¢ 
California ......... 434 238 48 330 721 
‘I Rhode Island....... 44 23 52.2 72 319 di 
: Sree | 356 160 44.9 127 1,259 M 
am New Jersey........-. 221 96 43.4 138 695 oO 
* Michigan .......... 317 137 43.2 187 732 
, Connecticut ........ 95 38 40.0 39 974 Vi 
oe Pennsylvania ....... | 617 241 39.0 237 1,069 | 
75 28 37.3 35 800 sct 
Minnesota ......... 179 | 56 31.2 54 1,037 tot. 
23 7 30.4 875 tha 
Delaware ......... 15 4 26.6 4 1,000 : 
Washington ....... 120 28 23.3 38 736 , ent 
69 15 21.7 13 1,153 
462 93 20.1 109 853 Sta' 
229 45 19.6 44 1,022 gui 
Massachusetts ...... 279 54 19.3 48 1,125 nes 
q Wisconsin ......... 170 32 18.8 36 893 p= 
a Montana .......... 37 7 18.1 6 1,166 hig 
2,0 
319 49 15.3 52 942 regi 
New Hampshire. .... | 26 4 15.3 7 571 f 
55 8 14.5 11 727 
| sche 
d ' Nebraska .......... 90 12 13.3 15 800 
38 5 5 1,000 pup 
115 15 13.0 21 714 504 
133 17 12.7 18 945 guic 
a 170 20 11.7 26 769 j =e 
19 2 10.5 5 400 ploy 
Alabama .......... 108 10 9.2 15 667 B cel 
Oklahoma ......... 153 12 7.8 14 857 — 
South Dakota....... 41 3 7.3 5 600 near 
West Virginia...... 113 & 7.0 10 800 state 
North Carolina ..... 155 10 6.4 13 770 » min; 
South Carolina...... 65 4 6.1 10 400 than 
102 6 5.8 7 857 iN 
40 2 5.0 3 667 
85 4 4.7 4 1,000 Texa 
New Mexico........ 23 1 44 2 500 coun 
| ee 173 36 28 28 1,286 
North Dakota....... 39 1 2.5 2 500 
94 2 2.1 6 333 
101 2 1.9 7 288 A 
Mississippi ........ 73 1 1.3 2 500 2.286 
16 0 0.0 0 0 2.062 
6 0 0.0 0 0 
District of Columbia. 26 0 0.0 0 0 
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THe REORGANIZED HIGH SCHOOLS 


The totals for columns 3 and 4 of TABLE 
| show that 9,109, or approximately 40 per 
cent, of the 23,032 high schools are of the 
reorganized type. However, inspection of 
the figures for the individual states reveals 
that in the following 19 states more than 50 

er cent of the schools are of the reorgan- 
ized type: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Although only 40 per cent of the high 
schools are of the reorganized type, the 
totals for columns 6 and 7 of TABLE I show 
that about 57 per cent of the pupils are 

| enrolled in schools of the reorganized type. 

TABLE II shows that, for the United 
States as a whole, 2,286 counselors and 
guidance officers (as defined for the pur- 
poses of the report) were employed in 1,297 
high schools having a total enrollment of 
2,062,341 pupils. Of the 1,297 having 
counselors and guidance officers, 423 are 
regular high schools with a total enrollment 

§ of 903,918, and 874 are reorganized high 
) schools with a total enrollment of 1,158,423 
pupils. The regular high schools employed 
504 women and 308 men as counselors and 

} guidance officers, a ratio of 3 women to 2 
men. The reorganized high schools em- 
5 ployed 980 women and 494 men as coun- 
selors and guidance officers, a ratio of 
nearly 2 women for each man. Only four 
states (Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Wyo- 
| ming) report men counselors more often 
| than women. On the other hand, California, 
) New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
} Texas employ nearly twice as many women 


® counselors as men. 
ANALYSIS OF FIGURES 


A total of 1,484 women and 802 men, or 
2,286 counselors and guidance officers, serve 
2,062,341 pupils, approximately an average 
» of 1 counselor to 900 pupils in those schools 


counselors and guidance officers. If 


the total reported enrollment of 7,163,919 
for all schools is used as a basis for com 
parison, it will be seen that 2,286 counselors 
and guidance officers serve 7,163,919 pupils, 
or about 1 counselor for every 3,100 pupils. 
These ratios, however, ignore the fact that 
less-than-half-time counselors and guidance 
officers may function in many of the schools 
reporting. 

TABLE III presents a further analysis of 
the counseling opportunities for pupils. The 
states are arranged in descending order of 
percentages in column 3 which presents for 
each state the ratio between the enrollments 
in schools having guidance officers and the 
total high school enrollment for that state. 
In four states (California, Maryland, New 
York, and Rhode Island) more than 50 per 
cent of the total enrollment is found in 
schools offering counseling and guidance as 
here defined. It will be seen that Utah is in 
the median position with 14.5 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled in schools providing 
guidance. Two states (Nevada and Ver- 
mont) and the District of Columbia provide 
no guidance personnel giving half time or 
more to this function. Eight states provide 
counseling for 40 per cent or more of their 
high school pupils. 


PupiL-COUNSELOR LoaD 

Column 5 gives the number of pupils per 
counselor for schools having guidance per- 
sonnel, by states. This pupil-counselor load 
ignores the figures for schools without half- 
time or more than half-time guidance ofh- 
cers. States with an entry in column 4 of 
fewer than 25 guidance officers should prob- 
ably be ignored in any comparison, because 
the pupil-counselor load for such schools 
would have low reliability. Nineteen states 
have 25 or more guidance officers and 30 
have fewer. Of these 19, Rhode Island has 
the smallest pupil-counselor load with 319 
pupils per counselor. New Hampshire 
stands second in the 19 states with 571 
pupils per counselor. About one-half of the 
19 states have a pupil-counselor load m ex- 
cess of 1,000. 
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The map in Figure 1 presents the re- 
ported numbers of counselors by states, the 
figures being those of column 4 of TABLF 
"k should be repeated that these figures 
refer only to high school faculty members 
who are officially giving half time or more 
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for counseling service. We must recognize 
that there are a vast number of high school 
teachers who perform counseling functions 
on less than half time or who devote their 
own time to it on a purely volunteer basis. 
Our figures throw no light on the number of 
such persons. 


Royce Brewster has been a principal and superintendent in the Texas 
schools, a salesman, and an educational adviser in the CCC. He was 
educated at North Texas State Teachers College, Southern Methodist 
University, and Texas University. Before coming to the U.S. Office of 
Education in 1925, Walter J]. Greenleaf was supervisor of advisement 
and training in the Veterans’ Bureau. He received his master's degree 
from Princeton and his doctorate from George Washington University. 
He is the author of the Guidance Leaflet series and other publications. 
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Professional Opportunities in the Y. M.C. A. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE Y.M.C. A. 


* The YMCA serves communities 
from coast to coast and does dis- 
tinguished work abroad. Each year 
from 150 to 200 college-trained 
oung men enter Association service. 
be opportunities in the service, the 
qualifications and preparation re- 
quired, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the secretaryship as a 
career are all presented in this com- 
prehensive occupational monograph. 


O THE YOUNG college student who is 
haat of his life work in terms of 
social service, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association offers opportunity for a worthy 
and absorbing career, dedicated to the task 
of serving youth in the world today. 

There is scarcely a young person who has 
not touched the YMCA at some point 
in his experience. The initial letters have 
become themselves a symbol of youth and 
of community service and the ‘Y”’ building 
is a familiar landmark on ‘Main Street”’ 
throughout America. A young man may 
have “grown up” in the Association. He 
may have been a member of the “Y”’ in his 
home town, or of a Hi-Y Club in high 
school, or of the Student “Y” at college. 
He may have swum in the “Y”’ pool, or 
attended one of its conferences, or read some 
of the many books published by its press. 
By hearsay or by contact, casual or intimate, 
he is likely already to know something about 
the “Y.” 

The young man looking at the Associa- 
tion as an investment for his life work will 
need, however, to know something more. 
He will need to test his experience against 
the facts for the organization as a whole, the 
demands it makes upon those in its service 
and the opportunity it affords for a satisfy- 
ing professional career. To help him to do 
this is the purpose of this occupational 
monograph. 


The YMCA conceives its task to be the 
adjustment of youth to the world in which 
they live, a task which it shares with othe; 
agencies of the community and of the na. 
tion. It works cooperatively rather than 
competitively to achieve the aims which 4! 
character-building and social agencies have 
in common. At the same time, it brings its 
own distinctive contribution to the work 
The first Young Men’s Christian Association 
was formed by a group of young men wh 
worked and lived together so that the 
might help each other to grow in Christian 
experience in the face of their working and 
living conditions. What characterized the 
first Association group has been distinctive 
of the YMCA ever since. 

As a Christian organization, the YMCA 
sponsors the necessity for the opportunitic 
which make life for youth as rich and abun 
dant as Jesus wanted it to be. It seeks to 
help young people to understand themselves 
their resources and liabilities, and to make 
the right choices in life. It helps them 
understand the world in which they live 
its people, its problems, its vocational op 
portunities. It helps them to acquire new 
and significant leisure for an age in which 
leisure is a positive aspect of culture. It 
helps them to maintain health and physical 
fitness. It helps them to gain skill in per. 
sonal relations, in Christian leadership, and 
in cooperative action. It helps them to know 
and to understand their Christian heritage 
and to achieve a sustaining and courageous 
religious faith. 


BUILDING A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


Although the Association started as an 
agency for personal helpfulness, it came 
soon to recognize the close interrelation o! 
personal and social problems. It believes 
that some personal problems can be solved 
only in a society that respects the worth o! 
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the individual personality. It therefore 
seeks to stimulate constructive, independent 
thinking and action on economic, political, 
interracial, and other issues. It challenges 
young men to explore the meaning of Chris- 
tian principles for life today—to glimpse 
what the possibilities of life would be if 
Christian ideals operated more fully in eco- 
nomic, political, business, national, and in- 
ternational affairs. It encourages cooperation 
among differing groups or minorities within 
groups with those of like mind in the com- 
munity. It seeks to bring about a fellowship 
characterized by understanding and friend- 
ship, in which men and boys work together 
positively and constructively to remake on 
the Christian pattern the life of which they 
are a part. 

Toward the achievement of this two-fold 
end—the development of Christian person- 
ality and the building of a Christian society 
—the Association provides this program: 


1. Organizes groups around school, voca- 
tional, neighborhood, friendship, leisure- 
time, and other social relations which fur- 
nish a medium for mutual helpfulness to 
boys and men in their every day living 
and provide experience in democratic liv- 
ing and cooperative action. 


. Conducts a group program, embracing a 
wide variety of activities, with a leader- 
ship and method which seek to apply 
Christian and democratic ideals to the 
whole of life, and appropriate the in- 
sights and experiences from education, 
psychology, mental hygiene, sociology, 
which shed light upon human behavior 
and the development of character. 


. Provides individual counsel to men and 
boys where there is need or strain in 
their living, school, work, or leisure-time 
relations. 


4. Provides service buildings, with oppor- 
tunities for wholesome living, eating, 
recreation, education, and health for 
young men away from home or for those 
in the community. 


; This, in broad outline, is the task of 
Christian service to youth to which the 


YMCA has committed itself. 
seek to accomplish this task? 


How does it 


How THE Y.M.C.A. Dogs Its Work 


The Association has a long and fine tra- 
dition of volunteer leadership. It is essen- 
tially a lay organization. Originally the 
“layman” and the “member’’ were the same. 
Laymen were the typical young members. 
Today, lay volunteers and employed secre- 
taries work together at the task which has 
been described. 

It is said that the true leader is “the per- 
son who has the ability to liberate energy in 
others, to find his satisfactions in power 
with rather than in power over others. His 
highest achievement is his ability to join his 
capabilities with those of others in ways 
that enhance their possibilities and ensure 
their self-realization."’ This is the leadership 
ideal of the YMCA and it characterizes the 
relationship of volunteers and employed 
officers at its best. 

The layman contributes his representation 
of his own group in the community; his 
knowledge of the needs and interests of 
youth; his abilities in relation to the As- 
sociation enterprise. During 1938, 164,452 
service posts were filled by members serving 
on boards, committees, councils, or as leaders 
in clubs or other groups. Of these posts, 
26,322 were held by boys and young men; 
more young persons are continually assum- 
ing leadership roles. 

The employed officer, or “‘secretary,”” gives 
professional supervision to the work of the 
Association. He is assisted in this task by 
a group of non-professional employees fre- 
quently larger than the professional staff 
itself.* 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
is not one but many hundreds of associations 
located in the cities and towns of America 
and extending into sixty-five countries 


abroad. They are united, 10,380 associations 


1 The total number of non-professional workers 
in 1938 was 15,738, of which two-thirds were on 
full time. This is in comparison with 3,673 full- 
time professional workers. 
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in all, in the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s, 
a federation of national unions. 

In the United States more than a million 
youth and adults are members of the Y’s. 
Some two hundred thousand additional, al- 
though not members, take part in its activi- 
ties. Undoubtedly these are but a small por- 
tion of the total number of persons in the 
community who, in one way or another, 
come under the influence of the Association. 

The professional opportunity in the 
United States* is as diversified as the Amer- 
ican scene and the needs of the youth which 
the Association seeks to serve. The nature 
of the community and those who live in it 
determines the specific nature of the secre- 
tary’s task. There are today 773 associations 
located in American cities; 83 serving rural 
youth; 135 associations serving men on the 
railroad; 33 serving soldiers, sailors, the 
coast-guard and merchant marine; 62 as- 
sociations seeking to meet the needs of 
Negro youth; 204 associations in colleges 
and universities. Beyond the claims and in- 
terests of local associations is the missionary 
obligation of the movement—service to boys 
in less favored sections of cities, to the 
American Indian, to Mexican youth, and, 
through the world service program of the 
North American Associations, to youth 
throughout the world. 

The number of persons employed to 
carry on the program of a particular Associa- 
tion depends upon the size of the city in 
which the Association is located and the 
needs of the constituency to be served. 
“Middletown,” for instance, with a popula- 
tion of about 50,000, has a General Secre- 
tary who is charged with administrative 
responsibility for the work as a whole; a 
Young Men's Secretary, a Boys’ Work Sec- 
retary, and a Physical Director. In larger 
associations the additional numbers served 


2 The vocational opportunities offered in coun- 
tries outside the United States are limited to such 
an extent that they need not be described here. 
Only occasionally do vacancies occur on the staffs 
of sixty American secretaries serving abroad, and 
replacements are always made from among tested 
leaders in the North American movement. 


and the more extensive program and facili 
ties make it necessary to break up the pro. 
fessional task still further. An Association 
in a city of 200,000, for example, may have 
in addition to the portfolios mentioned 
above, a Business Secretary, a Members);; 
Secretary, an Educational Secretary, a Pub 
licity Secretary, and may even combine some 
of these by creating assistants’ positions. 


WHAT THE SECRETARY DoEs 


The accompanying list of skills, cross. 
cutting all these fields, is probably the bes 
indicator of what the secretary actually doe 
on the job: 


Enlisting, training, and supervising volun. 
teers. 

Guiding committees at work. 

Locating the needs and interests of youth. 

Counseling individuals. 

Organizing and supervising group activi: 
ties. 

Directing informal education. 

Directing recreation and physical educa. 
tion. 

Directing a camp. 

Developing a membership constituency 

Administering organizational and business 
affairs. 

Raising funds and managing budgets. 

Keeping accurate records. 

Managing a building. 

Interpreting the Association’s purposes 
and programs. 

Cooperating with churches and community 
agencies. 


Many of these skills are practiced pn: 
marily with definite age groups, as, for ex- 
ample, younger boys, older boys, young men, 
adults. Not every secretary, of course, ‘s 
skilled in all these phases of the work, but 
in general, within a given staff, these are the 
functions that the staff group fulfils. In 
dealing with members and participants the 
Association is interested in the whole range 
of personal problems. At the same time, 
it is interested in the whole personality, the 
integrity of which it seeks to preserve. |t 
requires that all secretaries be sensitive to 
the full range of human interests and needs, 
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while recognizing that some will need cer- 
tain specialized training and skill; for ex- 
ample, the physical director and the secre- 
tary who works with boys. 

The setting within which the staff does 
its work is not in any sense the YMCA 
building but is rather the community, with 
the building and its facilities used as a 
slace of assembly and a program resource. 
The Hi-Y Club, established in the midst of 
high school life, is an outstanding example 
of this decentralization of work. Associa- 
tions are reaching out into the community 
and organizing groups of young men and 
boys in their neighborhood settings. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SECRETARIES 


Approximately four thousand registered 
secretaries® are employed by the YMCA’s in 
the United States today. As compared with 
the professions of teaching, social work, and 
the ministry, this is not a large group, nor 
does the Association consider the size of the 
secretaryship an index of organizational 
health. Each year from 150 to 200 college 
trained young men enter Association service. 
They enter as “junior secretaries” for a two- 
year probationary period during which they 
and the employing Association test their fit- 
ness for YMCA work. 

There are certain important qualifications 
which, though difficult to describe with ac- 
curacy, have come to be expected of the 
Association secretary—the new recruit as 
well as the seasoned practitioner. Among 
these are fundamental integrity of character, 
vital Christian purpose, and capacity for 
spiritual life and growth. The young man 
who aspires to this field of service should 
achieve for himself, by the time he com- 
pletes his general education, an integration 
of thinking and experience around a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. He should be in- 
terested in working with people for their 
personal and social growth. He should be 


_* Until several years ago the secretaryship was 
limited to men. Fifty-eight women are now em- 
ployed in full professional standing, most of 
whom work exclusively with women and girls. 


socially sensitive, with some capacity for 
leadership. He may test himself at these 
points by asking such questions as: 

How well do I get along with people? 

Am I interested in people, their problems, 
the effect of their environment upon 
their lives? 

What have I done to prove this, as evi- 
denced by leadership or other activity 
in school, college, or community life? 

Can I marshal my thoughts and ideas and 
express them convincingly to others? 

How healthy are my own mental habits? 
Have I unsolved emotional problems ? 

Am I willing to work in a religious at- 
mosphere, for a non-profit organiza- 
tion, at a modest salary? 


In addition to qualifications such as these, 
certain formal minimum standards must be 
met to enter the profession as a junior sec- 
retary. The candidate must be twenty-one 
years of age. He must be a graduate of an 
accredited college or meet a carefully de- 
fined educational equivalent. He must be a 
member of a Protestant church or be willing 
to make a personal statement of his faith 
and purpose. He must show evidence of 
serious intent to explore the possibilities of 
YMCA service as a life career. 


ENTERING THE ASSOCIATION 


The young man who meets these qualifi- 
cations and is interested in becoming an 
Association secretary should take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Since the employing agency is the local 
YMCA, he should establish contact with the 
Association nearest his home and also with 
the Personnel Services of the National Coun- 
cil of the YMCA'’s at 347 Madison Avenue 
in New York City. 

2. He should ascertain whether the col- 
lege he is attending is accredited by a recog- 
nized accrediting agency of higher education. 
If it is not, he should preferably transfer to 
an accredited college. If this is not possible, 
he should consult the Personnel Services of 
the National Council to learn what his 
academic status will be upon graduation. 
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3. It is important for the candidate for 
the secretaryship to bring from his college 
experience as significant content and quality 
of general training as possible. Preference 
should be given to such studies as religion 
and philosophy, history, psychology, biology, 
economics, sociology, political science and 
government, education, modern literature. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Professional training should supplement 
general education in such areas as principles 
and techniques of (a) religious leadership 
and interpretation, (b) leadership of in- 
formal groups, (c) guidance of individuals, 
(d) supervision and training of leaders, (e) 
community organization, (f) administration 
of social and religious agencies; and an un- 
derstanding of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in relation to its history, or- 
ganization, objectives and program; its ad- 
ministration and financing; other social and 
religious agencies. 

Further preparation should be designed to 
equip the secretary for the particular type 
of position he expects to fill or the age level 
in which he may specialize, such as boys’ 
work, young men’s work, administration, 
physical education, religious education, adult 
education, counseling, and guidance. 

It is recognized that general education and 
professional training are closely intertwined 
and interdependent and may not imply the 
usual distinctions between undergraduate 
studies, different institutions, etc. Ordinarily, 
however, full preparation for the secretary- 
ship should cover at least five years of both 
general education and professional training 
and should include supervised field experi- 
ence. 

The Association has two colleges—George 
Williams College in Chicago, and Spring- 
field College in Springfield, Massachusetts— 
both of which provide specialized profes- 
sional preparation for Association secretaries. 
It is obvious that young men trained in either 
of these colleges will be at an advantage in 
undertaking YMCA work. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the student from another col- 
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lege explore the possibilities of a graduate 
course either at Springfield or at George 
Williams. 

4. He should make every effort to become 
acquainted with the YMCA during his co). 
lege years—through activity in the Studen; 
Association on the campus, through attend. 
ance at conferences, visits to different kind; 
of associations, membership, and activity in 
the “Y” during summer vacations. 

5. He should read at least those books and 
pamphlets indicated in the bibliography s 
that he may gain a better understanding of 
the Association as a field of work. 

6. The Personnel Services of the National 
Council (address above) will furnish upon 
request a list of annual recruiting confer 
ences. It is recommended that the inquiring 
candidate attend one of these. 


THE SECRETARY'S First Jos 


Mention has already been made of the 
fact that the new secretary enters the Associa 
tion as a ‘junior secretary.” He will in al 
probability begin his work as an assistant in 
one of the work relationships previously de 
scribed. Where he begins, both as to place 
and type of work, will be determined by such 
factors as his own interests and training an‘ 
the opportunities available at the time he 
makes application. 

The choice of the first position is an im 
portant one and will play a large part in 
determining his future. He should scrutiniz 
available openings carefully with a view, firs 
and foremost, to the training opportunity 
which each affords. He will want to take 
into account also the matter of proximity to 
educational institutions or opportunities fo: 
summer school attendance, so that profes 
sional training may be undertaken or 2é- 
vanced. The relative advantages and dis 
advantages of large and small associations 
will need to be considered in light of the 
opportunities for education and training 
both in and out of the Association. 

As the junior secretary begins to find him 
self in his work, he will want to check hy 
progress from time to time. In many Ass 
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ciations, periodical appraisals are a part of 
the established personnel procedure and 
serve to throw into relief the fundamental 
characteristics of the secretary which reflect 
his personal growth and professional com- 

netence. Does he command confidence and 
respect, and win the support and coopera- 
tion of those with whom he works? Is he 
able to meet the physical demands of his 
work? Has he poise and self-control? Is 
he resourceful, able to proceed on his own 
initiative, to discover new and improved 
ways of doing his work? Can he analyze sit- 
uations, think through problems? Does he 
grasp the implications of Association work as 
a whole? Does he understand the social 
factors which surround him and the social 
significance of the work he is doing? Does 
he exemplify in his own life genuine Chris- 
tian character? 

At the end of his two-year apprenticeship 
the junior secretary must pass a standard 
health examination and receive a satisfactory 
competence rating based upon the record of 
his two years’ experience in actual service. 


THE SECRETARYSHIP AS A CAREER 


It is well to state frankly those aspects of 

® Association work which may be found un- 
pleasant er unsatisfactory to some types of 
persons. The prospective secretary may 

avoid future disappointment by weighing the 

§ situation carefully in light of the facts as they 

i exist. 

Compensation and Advancement—Even in 


the best of times the remuneration offered 
Bin YMCA service is not large and Associa- 
Btion finances are peculiarly subject to the 
pVagaries of the business cycle. During the 
Byears of the depression the salaries of Asso- 
Bciation secretaries dropped faster than the 
pcost of living and restorations could be 
pmade only after budgets had been restored 
balance. 
. The median salary for new entrants today 
is $1,273 a year. Some indication of salary 
expectation may be gained from the fact that 
Bthe median salary of all secretaries (3,673) 
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today is $2,436. The lowest fourth are re- 
ceiving $1,857 or under; the top fourth 
$3,280 to as high as $12,000. 

Salaries are fixed by the employing Asso- 
ciation and usually take into account local 
levels of pay among workers in allied fields. 
Likewise, living costs, the available supply 
of candidates, the particular requirements of 
the position, and the state of the local 
Association budget affect salary levels and 
the rate of salary advance. In general, it 
is fair to say that salaries tend to increase 
with age and length of service; that they 
are usually higher (for comparable work) in 
larger cities; that they vary to some extent 
with geographical location; that they take 
account of educational preparation and spe- 
cialized training; that, more often than not, 
they rise with change of position and field. 

The chances of promotion would seem to 
be comparable to those in social work and 
educational agencies, possibly less orderly 
than in the teaching profession. Much de- 
pends upon what the individual considers 
promotion. For those who think in terms 
of larger salary, more power and more pres- 
tige, promotion may seem illusive indeed. 
Those who are concerned for the breadth 
and the quality of the service they render 
will see opportunity for advancement in 
each fresh opportunity to serve youth. 

It is, however, becoming increasingly the 
practice of associations to move with other 
community agencies toward the establishment 
of standards for the achievement of an ade- 
quate and continuing professional service 
and for the maintenance of a reasonable re- 
lationship between salary and competence. 
Many associations have a salary policy calling 
for annual appraisal of the individual secre- 
tary and salary adjustments based on such 
criteria of growth and accomplishment as the 
secretary's success in his work from a pro- 
ductive point of view, the amount of respon- 
sibility he carries, the extent of his own 
personal development. Advancement in these 
terms may involve added responsibilities in 
a field similar to that in which the secretary 
is serving, either in his present Association 
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or in some other, or may mean increased 
executive and supervisory responsibility. 

Hours of Work—Due to the fact that the 
Association’s constituency is available over 
a long span of hours during the day, the 
secretary is likely to find himself with an 
irregular schedule calling for varying hours 
of service, involving considerable evening 
work and sometimes necessitating a longer 
work week than that generally prevailing in 
the community. 

Security—One test of a man’s satisfac- 
tion in his work is how long he remains in 
it. Tenure in the Association secretaryship 
has lengthened in the last decade, and this 
trend will probably continue as a result of 
the increased educational requirements for 
entrance to the secretaryship and the in- 
troduction of the two-year junior apprentice- 
ship. A Retirement Fund provides pensions 
available at the minimum retirement age of 
sixty. Payments are divided (approximately 
equally) between the secretary and the em- 
ploying Association. If the secretary joins 
this fund immediately upon entering the 
Association, the accumulated payments will 
provide a modest retirement annuity. Ad- 
ditional protection is provided on a volun- 
tary basis through the Employed Officers Al- 
liance, a form of mutual insurance. 


Professional Recognition — Throughout 
this description of the secretaryship it has 
been spoken of as a profession. This is per- 
haps too large a claim. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether professional lines can be 
drawn within a single agency, or whether 
there is one or perhaps several professions in 
the field of private agencies working with 
youth. This much at least is clear: in the 
identification of a specialized body of knowl- 
edge and techniques, and in pressing for 
specialized training on the part of its work- 
ers, the Association is moving definitely 
toward a professional level. It has its pro- 
fessional code of ethics which has made a 
signal contribution toward creating profes- 
sional attitudes among the secretaries and 
promoting mutual respect between the pro- 
fessional group and the lay boards that em- 


ploy them. One of its most important pro. 
nouncements is that the YMCA secretan 
may feel free to exercise his full liberties a; 
a citizen, including the right to express his 
own personal convictions on social, eo. 
nomic, religious, and political issues.‘ 

The Association has its parent profes. 
sional society—the Association of Secretaries 
through which all secretaries, whatever thei: 
particular field of service, may unite for fel. 
lowship and for the expression of their 
common purposes. It has, in addition, con. 
stituent societies which promote professiona! 
growth—e.g., the Association of Boys’ Work 
Secretaries, the Physical Directors Society, the 
City General Secretaries Association. There 
is, Moreover, a growing sense of relationship 
to workers in allied agencies and “‘a grow. 
ing search across agency lines for the com 
mon elements in method and goal that in 
time may create a common professional! mind 
and technique more potent than the separate 
agencies of employment.’’® 

Embarassment occasionally arises from the 
fact that an Association worker, living up to 
the best standards of his profession, finds 
himself undertaking activities and trying to 
lead his agency into a program that is more 
progressive and thoroughgoing than thos 
in control are ready to accept. It will take 
time, patience, and skill to bring the publi 
at large to realize the nature and origin of 
some of the evils which beset youth and 
which reveal sharply the need for youth or. 
ganizations such as the YMCA. The remed) 
is more knowledge in the community gen- 
erally of the essential soundness and con- 
structive mature of character-building agen- 
cies. This task of new and fresh interprets: 
tion is one which challenges the inventive 
ness of the secretary and provides him with 
an opportunity to become himself a pionee: 

Having said this much, both pro and con, 
it may not be unfitting to quote a colleague 
in the social work field as to the more endu'- 


“Section 12, Code of Ethical Practice and Re 
lationships. 

5 Pence, Owen E. The YMCA and Social Need 
p. 189, Association Press, 1939. 
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ing satisfaction of service “‘on the firing 
line of human progress”: 

It offers the thoughtful student, who 
shrinks from any calling which would 
mean a complete let-down of his intel- 
lectual activities, a continuous demand up- 
on the best qualities he possesses and con- 
tinuous contact with = who are doing 
real thinking on social frontiers. There is 
nothing cut and dried about the work. 
It demands fresh, sustained thought every 
day of the year. It brings one into con- 
tact with the most fundamental problems 
of human life and tries to apply to them 
the latest additions of human knowledge 
in many fields. It tries to bring a sym- 
pathetic and rational interpretation of ob- 
served facts into the field of human con- 
duct. In the necessity for mental applica- 
tion and for adequate mental output, there 
is little break between college, profes- 
sional school and this kind of a career. 
What greater satisfaction could there be?’’® 
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This occupational study was prepared with the assistance of the Con- 
ference on the Association Profession by a committee comprised of 


Jerome H. Bentley, Personnel Services Committee; Spurgeon M. 


Keeny, Director of Publications; and Leslie ]. Tompkins, Executive | \ 
Secretary, Personnel Services Committee, of the National Council, : 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. f 


The Conference on the Association Profession is an annual meeting of 


secretaries and representatives of the Young Men's Christian Associa- ‘ 


tions’ training agencies concerned with the improvement of personnel 
standards in the Young Men's Christian Associations. 
is released by the Personnel Services Committee of the National Council 
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Adjusting the Below- Average Pupil 


JOHN A. MUELLER 


Head, Reclassification Department 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 


* Here is a program for helping the 
pupil of below-average intelligence 
to reach bis maximum development. 
Give him the opportunity to evelop 
a specific skill in a field in which be 
is interested, suggests the author. 
Case stories assist in Poa the 
important fact that almost limitless 
allowance must be made for indi- 
vidual differences. 


ECONDARY SCHOOLS, in preparing boys 

and girls for adjustment to life, should 
not neglect the pupils of below-average in- 
telligence. To discover and develop these 
pupils’ specific skills, to prepare them for 
a useful place in society is an obligation that 
cannot be avoided, for they are a large and 
economically important group. 

In order to discover these special inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and skills, the school may be 
required to discard traditional subject mat- 
ter, tests, and methods of instruction. New 
units of measurement are needed to evaluate 
abilities which the abstract intelligence test 
does not always reveal. 

One serious handicap of the below-aver- 
age, Over-age type is the inability to master 
the printed word. This traditional medium 
of instruction has therefore been reduced to 
a minimum for pupils of below-average in- 
telligence at the Arsenal Technical School. 
The curriculum has been built on subject ma- 
terials involving manual dexterity, an ability 
that generally is found most common to this 
group. 

Some use is made of the accepted vocabu- 
lary, intelligence, and achievement tests. 
These are supplemented by mechanical tests, 
reports on home background and previous 
school records. The pupil is given a series 
of trial periods in elementary activities in 


the different trades represented by the vari- 
ous vocational shops. 

In evaluating progress the sole purpose js 
to encourage a pupil to reach his maximum 
ability. Hurdles which he is capable of 
taking are set. Credit is an incentive, no 
an objective. The primary goal is neither 
graduation nor regular vocational training 
The purpose is to uncover some particular 
interest, to develop a specific skill related to 
this interest, to offer abundant opportunity 
for development of the skill. 

In English, for example, greatest emphasis 
is placed in making these below-average pu- 
pils more articulate than they normally are 
At best they often have very little to offer 
a prospective employer, especially if they are 
in competition with those of average o: 
above-average intelligence. Since they are 
unable to present their limited abilities ef. 
fectively, they often are not given oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what they can do. For 
individuals of this type the best English in- 
struction is the conversation method, with : 
minimum of reading and writing. 


CONSIDER INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


In each case the individual’s needs are 
considered. Suppose a boy’s stated interest, 
test scores, background, together with the re. 
sults of his trial shop courses, all point to 
the field of electricity. He is not enrolled 
in the general electric shop training but is 
given opportunity to specialize in one pa- 
ticular elementary branch of electricity, such 
as house-wiring. He is immediately per. 
mitted to develop along this line. Normal 
sequence and prerequisites are ignored. A 
beginner may be given training in what is 
normally a third-year subject. 

This policy is followed in the different 
types of vocational training. All phases o! 
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these trade courses which have terminal 


| rather than preparatory possibilities are open 


to the below-average pupil, to the pupil of 
specific rather than general ability. 

Take, for example, W. H. K., a sixteen- 
year-old boy who came to us from a small 
out-state school, with practically no informa- 
tion concerning his past school record, gen- 
eral intelligence, or home background. For 
his first semester's work he selected print- 
ing, general mathematics, English, and phys- 
ical training. At the end of several weeks 
he was found to be hopelessly lost and fail- 
ing in all of his work. Through a series of 
interviews and tests, together with informa- 
tion which the social service department had 
been able to gather, several pertinent facts 
were brought to light. No member of the 
family, consisting of a step-father, mother, 
and six children, had had any schooling be- 
yond the eighth grade. The family had been 
known to relief agencies for at least five 
years. The boy’s I. Q. was found to be 78, 
with a vocabulary rating of 29. This in it- 
self seemed to preclude any probability for 
success in English and mathematics at least, 
which in turn made printing a hopeless 
choice. 


THE Use OF TRIAL CLASSES 


The first task in this case was to find a 
suitable substitute interest to replace the 
original unsuitable interest. The boy was as- 
signed to a special trial class in the building 
trades, and to another special class in the 
metal trades. English and mathematics were 
immediately dropped, although he was tem- 
porarily permitted to continue in printing, 
with the two-fold purpose of convincing him 
of his inability in this direction, and of 
maintaining some degree of interest until 
the substitute interest had been established. 
In the building trades class he was first given 
opportunity in carpentry and wood-finishing, 
while in the metal trades he was exposed to 
bench work in the machine shop, and to 
forging. Within three weeks he began to 
show a marked interest in wood-finishing, 
and began to show signs of dislike for the 
bench work in the machine shop. At once 


he was given double time in wood-finishing, 
and taken out of the machine shop. Two 
weeks later he asked to be permitted to drop 
printing. He finished the semester with four 
periods of work in wood-finishing and two 
periods in forging. 

The following semester, after a conference 
with all of the teachers involved, and fol- 
lowing another interview with the boy, forg- 
ing was dropped, and he was assigned to four 
periods of wood-finishing, to an elementary 
health class, and to an elementary class in 
the fundamental processes in arithmetic. 
Soon his attendance showed signs of irregu- 
larity, and it was a simple matter to discover 
that his dislike for the arithmetic was the 
reason. After dropping arithmetic the at- 
tendance at once improved. 

At various times, over a period of six 
semesters, attempts were made to surround 
his main interest with some related work, 
but entirely without success. During his final 
semester with us he spent six periods daily 
in the wood-finishing class, taking no other 
work. During the summer he succeeded in 
obtaining work as a helper to an apartment 
house custodian. Within a year he had been 
put in charge of all of the interior refinishing 
in the building, which place he still holds. 
As far as we are able to ascertain, his in- 
come is greater than that of any of his 
family in the past two generations. 


FINDING A SPECIFIC SKILL 

Another illustration of the practical value 
of training in a specific skill, for the below- 
average, over-age individual, is the case of 
W. B. The home conditions were unusually 
bad, with a feeble-minded mother and a 
family of seven children. The father was 
unemployed, and the family was entirely 
dependent upon relief. The recommendation 
from the special grade school which the boy 
had attended for nine and a half years, was 
that he should leave school. He was sixteen 
and a half years old, had an I. Q. of 67, 
vocabulary rating of 28, and had shown no 
ability in any work taken up to this time. 

After wandering about for several weeks 
in a hopeless effort to find some sort of 
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employment, he was finally brought to us 
by a social worker. He was willing to at- 
tend school, and was assigned to three trial 
classes, one in the automobile shop, another 
in the electrical shop, and the third in ce- 
ment work. Very quickly it was found that 
even the simplest type of bench work in the 
electrical shop, required skill beyond his 
ability. After some time, he began to show 
an interest in the tearing down of various 
automobile units which had been assigned 
as his task. Gradually as much work in this 
direction as could be found, was routed to 
him. He continued the semester with four 
periods in the automobile shop, and two 
periods in the cement work. Care was taken 
to assign him work of which he was capable, 
and which he enjoyed. 

Through a fortunate series of contacts 
employment was found for W. B. in work 
he was prepared to do. Following a flood 
in the community, a local auto-equipment 
concern undertook a contract to recondition 
several fleets of trucks which had been sub- 
merged and which required the complete 
tearing down and cleaning of these units. 
At the beginning it was his duty to wash 
the torn down parts. A recent checkup dis- 
closed the fact that he has been employed 
regularly for ten months not only doing 
some of the tearing down, but also some of 
the reassembly work, and that he is earning 
$50 per month. 

The case illustrates the fact that a very 
elementary skill with practically no ability 
in any related field, if given opportunity for 
its discovery and development, may be the 


means for making self-supporting an other. 
wise hopelessly below-average individual. 

In the same manner, individual difference; 
and specific skills are noted and developed in 
the case of girls, through the facilities of the 
home economics department. 


THE PYRAMID INVERTED 


For the below-average individual the ac. 
cepted ideal educational pyramid must bx 
inverted and must be based upon, rather 
than crowned with, a specific skill or spe. 
cialty. The extent to which this program can 
be carried out is limited only by the breadth 
of the regular curriculum and supplementary 
facilities, because practically every norma 
type of work offered has within itself one o; 
more elementary phases which afford pos. 
sibility for terminal training. 

Admittedly the task of affording this op 
portunity and making almost limitless .! 
lowance for individual differences, is much 
more easily accomplished in a large school 
than in a small one. 

The final step toward solution of this 
problem, is to find an outlet for this spe 
cialized training in elementary skills. This 
step can be accomplished only by convincing 
employers that an employee trained in but 
one specific activity, even though below 
average in intelligence, may be just as effi- 
cient in a given simple task, far more con- 
tented, and possibly offer less difficulty, than 
the normal individual with a general, 
broader training, who sees the particular job 
merely as a stepping-stone. 


As head of the Reclassification or Special Education Department in the 

Arsenal Technical Schools, Mr. Mueller devotes most of his time to 

work with the below-average pupil. He has a master's degree from 

Lehigh University and has taken post-graduate work at Columbia and 
the University of Illinois. 
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Filing Your Occupational Information 


RAYMOND HANDVILLE 


| 


Supervisor, Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureau 


New York State Education Department 


* As a practical vocational counselor 
you have doubtless been faced with 
the necessity of preserving unbound 
occupational material. Here is a de- 
scription of a simple but efficient fil- 
ing system which guarantees that the 
material will be accessible both to 
yourself and your students. 


ers who gather, file, and disseminate 
information on occupations have constantly 
before them the problem of filing unbound 
material so as to make it readily accessible 
both to themselves and to their students. 
Alphabetical and other systems have been 
tried with varying degrees of success. 

The following pages present the results 
of experience gained in several attempts to 
organize miscellaneous materials on occupa- 
tions to facilitate their use in the Bureau of 
Guidance of the New York State Education 
Department. The methods suggested may 
be helpful to local school units faced with 
the same problem. 

The present file has been subjected to the 
critical comment of librarians and has also 
survived the test of use by inexperienced 
clerical workers. The nucleus of the plan 
was developed from Parker's Books About 
Jobs,* which provides source material and 
ample notations on books and pamphlets in 
this field. 

As the file is designed to hold pamphlets, 
news clippings, magazine articles, and mim- 
eographed material, an ordinary steel cabinet 
letter file will serve admirably as a container, 
but any improvised box, correct in size and 
shape, may be pressed into service. 


Ca AND OTHER personnel work- 


*Parker, W. E., Books About Jobs. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1936. 


The advantages of the suggested plan are 
as follows: 

1. It preserves for ready reference the 
many pamphlets, magazine articles, etc., 
which may otherwise be overlooked or lost. 

2. It groups together the material about 
related occ upations. 

3. It simplifies the procedure of filing 
and locating materials, once they have been 
filed, by the use of a handy cross-reference 
device. 

4. Its organization is readily learned by 
high school pupils and others. 

5. It provides for the filing of as much 
or as little material as the counselor may 
have at the time and allows for expansion 
as new materials are acquired. 


ARRANGING THE FILE 


The base of the file was constructed from 
the table of contents as given in Parker's 
book, with adjustments being made where 
desirable. Major headings were made to 
conform with letters in the alphabet. Cer- 
tain subdivisions were omitted or added as 
the case warranted. A code was constructed 
as follows: 

A capital letter was assigned to each 
major division. These major divisions were 
typed on what are known as “fiber separ- 
ators” cut in three divisions, with a central 
division serving as a guide: 

A Agriculture 

B Arts 

C Building Trades and Construction 

D Business 

E Communication 

F Domestic, Industrial, and Personal 

Service 

G Education 

H Engineering 

I Food and Home Economics 
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102 OCCUPATIONS 


J Government and Public Service 

K Health 

L Law 

M Manufacturing and Industrial Execu- 
tive 

N Manufacturing and Industrial Trades 

O Metal and Machine Trades 

P Mining and Mineral Extraction 

Q Printing and Publishing 

R Religious Work 

S Science 

T Social Work 

U Transportation 

V Writing 


Related fields and jobs, taken in alphabet- 
ical order, were coded for each major divi- 
sion, using the right-hand position of a 
three-cut folder. The code itself consisted 
of large and small letters, the former cor- 
responding to a major division and the 
latter to a minor division, as Ba. Subdivi- 
sions were made by the use of left-position 
folders in which occupations were again 
listed alphabetically and coded. The coding 
involved the use of the capital letter, found 
in the major division, together with the 
small letter of the minor division, and finally 
a number. The number indicated the place 
of the subdivision in relation to the minor 
division, 7. ¢., Ba-1, 

In dividing subdivisions into specific jobs 
the work was done on the basis of tenths. 
For example, PIANIST was coded Bg 3.2, 
meaning that this occupation was classified 
under the major division ARTs (B), under 
the division MUSICIAN (Bg), and in second 
place under the subdivision INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSICIAN (Bg 3). 

The following section of the outline will 
serve as an illustration of the code: 

B Arts 
a Ceramic artist 
b Dancer 
Bc c Dramatic artist, general 
1 Actor 
2 Director and producer 
3 Public speaker and lecturer 
4 Radio entertainer 
Bd = d Graphic artist, general 
1 Artist, painter 
2 Cartoonist 


3 Commercial, industrial 
4 Designer, general 

4.1 Costume 

4.2 Furniture 

4.3 Machine, tool 

4.4 Stage 


SETTING UP THE FILE 


The counselor can readily do the coding 
himself, using Parker's book as a guide. Fo; 
example, on page 1 is found the first majo: 
division AGRICULTURE (A). The first mino: 
division here is labeled GENERAL. Even 
major division following should have ; 
folder of the center position, of the three 
cut type, to hold material of a general na. 
ture. The next heading under agriculture 
is AGRICULTURAL AGENT. This should con 
stitute the first minor division in the file, 
(Aa). Following that comes AGRICULTURAL 
MANAGEMENT (Ab), AGRICULTURAL RE 
SEARCH WORKER (Ac), and ANIMAL HUs. 
BANDRY (Ad) in the order given. In smaller 
type, under this fourth division on page 4 
is found GENERAL, which is not coded. Be 
cause opportunities exist in the field o! 
ANIMAL BREEDERS, this was taken as Ad | 
BEEKEEPER, of the same size type as GEN. 
ERAL, was coded Ad 2. BUTTERFLY RAISER 
was not considered of sufficient importance 
to include, so the next item was CATTLE 
RAISER (Ad 3). Following such a plan the 
counselor can add to or deduct from items 
listed in Parker, as necessary. 

In cases where a second subdivision is 
made, as in COSTUME DESIGNER (Bd 4.4), 
it was felt that there was so much occup- 
tional material of a general nature that 
GENERAL DESIGN should be coded as Bd 4 
and then specific types of design listed under 
it on the basis of tenths. 

As a last example, let us consider the oc- 
cupation of POSTAL WORKER. This is found 
on page 210 of Parker’s book, under the 
major division of GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC 
SERVICE which begins on page 200. This is 
coded as J; FEDERAL AND STATE SERVICE, if 
heavy type on page 203, as the minor divi. 
sion Jb; CIVIL SERVICE WORKERS on pag¢ 
205, as Jb 2 (ARMY OFFICER AND SOLDIER 
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being Jb 1.), and, as it is a Civil Service 
‘ob, POSTAL WORKER was coded, Jb 2.5, 
with other such jobs alphabetically arranged 
above and below it. 

The items in the subject code were next 
arranged in alphabetical order to serve as a 
cross index and also to assist in coding 
pamphlets. 

In cases where two or more words were 
used to describe a job, two entries were 
made in the alphabetical code which illus- 
trates this practice, as follows: 

Ha Aeronautical engineer 

Ua Aeronautics 

Dd Agency worker 
*Aa Agent, agricultural 


Dh 2 Agent, insurance, non-sales 
Dj Agent, purchasing 
Uc Agent, railroad 

*Aa Agricultural agent 


News clippings and magazine articles to 
be kept for filing purposes should be 
mounted on cardboard to preserve them. 
The procedure for coding is the same as 
that used for pamphlet material. 

Folders should be prepared and inserted 
in the file only when material is available to 
go into them. This procedure avoids un- 
necessary work in preparing folders for 
which there is no material. The code under 
which the material is filed should be marked 
in a conspicuous place so that it may be 
readily replaced in the file, once it has been 
removed. 


SouRCE FILE 


Experience indicates the need for two files 
built on this plan, one as described, which 
is built in a letter-sized file, and the other, 
which can be placed in a 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 
cabinet. This smaller file should contain 
complete source information on all occupa- 
tional material not listed in Parker's book. 
Counselors know that it would be impos- 
sible to secure more than a fraction of all 
the material available on occupations, but 
they never know when, and for what occu- 
pation, requests for information may come. 
This source file may hold references clipped 


or copied from many sources such as The 
Occupational Index,’ the Vocational Guide,* 
Vertical File,* mimeographed information 
found in publications; clippings from adver- 
tising matter; and other materials. 

As the counselor or student thumbs 
through this file he will find therein de 
scriptive material on sources of occupational 
information. If the card in question does 
not indicate the presence of this literature 
in the large file, it may be advisable to send 
for it. In this way the file containing the 
material itself is built gradually, and at no 
great immediate expense. In fact, free in 
formation on many jobs is obtainable. Thus 
a file is kept up to date. A complete source 
file means that a counselor will seldom, if 
ever, have to admit that he does not know 
where to locate material, on both usual and 
unusual occupations. This source file should 
be built of one-third cut guides to have space 
on the tabs for code letters and words. 

Another added feature of this type of file 
is that it contains sources of educational 
opportunities. The Bureau has placed red, 
one-fifth cut guides of the second position 
from the left, behind each occupation, in- 
dicating the presence of lists and descrip- 
tions of schools where training for that job 
can be secured. 


USING THE FILES 


The files may be used in a number of 
ways, depending upon existing conditions. 
Students should have access to them af all 
‘imes. During the personal interview is often 
an appropriate time to give out material. 
During study, library, or other “free” 
periods, students should be permitted to 
peruse the files. In occupational and 
social studies classes, as well as in informal 
groups, the material in the file should be 
available for reading, making of career 


2 Occupational Index, Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 

3 Vocational Guide, Science Research Associa- 
tion, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

*The Vertical File, H. H. Wilson Co., 915 
University Avenue, New York City. 
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booklets, discussion groups, panels, group 
conferences, and any other worth while pur- 
pose. For use about the school, some coun- 
selors have their large files mounted on 
“file trucks” which facilitate their being 
moved from room to room. 

Groups and individuals using these files 
should be stimulated to participate in adding 
to them. This not only adds data to the file, 
but also helps the youth who is searching 
for material in current publications to be- 
come more “occupationally conscious’ in his 
reading. 

Some counselors suggest breaking up the 
file and then giving the responsibility of 
building it and disseminating the material, 
to heads of departments or subject-matter 
teachers. 

Below are listed some of the main divi- 
sions of the files and the teacher or depart- 
ment with which they might be placed: 


DIVISION DEPARTMENT 
Agriculture Agriculture 
Art Art 
Building Trades Shop 
Business Commercial 
Domestic Homemaking 
Education English 
Engineering Mathematics 
Health Health 
Writing English 

ADVANTAGES 


The advantage of this system lies in cre- 
ating “occupational consciousness” and in- 


terest among the faculty. Rather than ex. 
pecting one individual to have a gener 
knowledge of all occupational opportunities 
the experience and training of subjex 
matter teachers are utilized. In the sma! 
school this would also mean less disrupted 
service if the individual who is responsible 
for the file should leave. It is conceded 
however, that the creation and supervision 
of these separate units should be made the 
responsibility of one person. Some authori. 
ties hold that it requires an expert to main. 
tain a file of this nature. A cornpromise 
however, could be made in that teachers be 
requested to furnish only facts and not be 
required to interpret them. 

Where the file is to be located is again 
open to discussion. The two most logical 
places are the counselor's office and the 
library. If the office is to be open during the 
whole school day, with someone in charge 
most counselors would favor this location 
On the other hand, the library may be the 
most desirable place for filing. 

With some supervision the files can be 
made and cared for by reliable NYA work. 
ers, such as youth who are eighteen years 
of age or older and who are available in 
nearly every community. 

Finally, it may be asserted that no filing 
system yet made is ideal for all situations 
If, however, such a file as the one described, 
is started, it will serve as a nucleus around 
which one may be built to fit any specific 
needs. 


Before assuming his present duties at Albany, Mr. Handville had broad 
experience as teacher and counselor. At Newark Valley Central 
School, N. Y., he developed a guidance program which gained recogni- 
tion from leading educators. In 1937 he received his master's degree 
in education from Cornell University, with a major in counseling. His 
undergraduate work was done at Syracuse University. 
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The Employment of College Students: 
Its Role in the Educative Process 


"How valuable is part-time student 
employment as an educational ex- 
perience or as a preparation for a 
future vocation? How are the col- 
leges trying to solve the problem? 
To what extent is a student's employ- 
ment related to bis course of study? 
These are some of the questions dis- 
cussed in this lively article. 


LTHOUGH WORKING one’s way through 
A college has for many years been a part 
f the American tradition, educators have 
a always agreed as to the value of student 
Bmployment. In the latter half of the nine- 
feenth century a few colleges were founded 
ip the Middle West on the conception that 
Btudent employment was an educational ex- 
rience, and others modified their curricula 
provide for it. In scores of other colleges 
d universities part-time work was recog- 
ized by the establishment of student em- 
— services, generally in rather hap- 
azard fashion and with no adequate rela- 
Bon to the curricular plan. 
» With this somewhat grudging recognition 
q the place of student employment in 
Mmerican college life, the newly developed 
ovement for the scientific study of educa- 
on began to turn its attention toward it. 
some institutions, as at Cincinnati, An- 
och, and Fenn, the curriculum was organ- 
ed with the intention of capitalizing such 
Palues instead of leaving them to chance, and 
Budies were begun to evaluate the results of 
Bese plans. It is the purpose of this paper 
4 review the types of plans now in. exist- 
ce, to discuss their results as shown by 
jective studies and subjective evaluation, 
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and to see what final conclusions can be 
drawn from the printed material concerning 
their effect on the subsequent employment 
of college graduates. 

In the discussion which follows, the term 
“unorganized student employment’’ is used 
to designate situations in which students ob- 
tain employment, whether through a cen- 
tralized placement bureau or through un- 
coordinated channels, largely on the basis 
of need or desire, and in which no effort is 
made (beyond considering his skills in rela- 
tion to whatever openings may be available) 
to make the individual student's employ- 
ment of definite educational value. By “‘or- 
ganized student employment” is meant a 
program for all students in a given college 
or curriculum in which an effort is made to 
utilize work experience for educational pur- 
poses. 


UNORGANIZED STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
A. PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Purpose. The purpose of unorganized 
part-time student employment, when men- 
tioned specifically in descriptions of prac- 
tices or in studies of its nature and extent, is 
primarily financial (1, 3, 7, 10, 15, 16, 25, 
28, 29). Two studies of individual inst1- 
tutions (1, 7) and two national surveys 
(15, 16) mention other benefits seen by 
either faculty or students, but these appear 
only as by-products rather than as estab- 
lished objectives. 

Relation to the curriculum. There is a 
great variety of employment open to stu- 
dents, but in spite of this there is little re- 
lation between what most students do in 
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their part-time work and in their classrooms 
(1, 7, 10, 11, 19, 25, 28). This is true of 
the professional schools, as shown especially 
by Umstattd (28), Coleman (10), and Bos- 
shard and Dewhurst (7). At the Wharton 
School of Business and Finance (7), for 
instance, only about 50 per cent of the stu- 
dent employment was in the commercial 
field, and Umstattd (28) tells of business 
students employed in hospitals while one of 
the earners of the largest amounts was a 
medical student who worked as an adver- 
tising manager. More significant still is the 
report that in only four of forty-eight land- 
grant colleges and universities, in the year 
just preceding the depression, did the stu- 
dent’s employment record become a part of 
his file, a fact indicative of inadequate use 
of the employment experience not only for 
vocational guidance and training but also 
for personal development and guidance 
(15). 

Effects. Most evaluations of part-time 
employment have been concerned with its 
effect on college achievement, scholarship 
having generally been considered the objec- 
tive of the college. Next in importance, 
judging by the frequency of mention, are 
the claimed vocational values of part-time 
work. These are mentioned in four studies 
(7, 10, 15, 28). The Survey of land-grant 
colleges and universities (15) reports 36 out 
of 44 institutions as believing that self-help 
provides good training and experience for 
students. Umstattd (28) shows that stu- 
dents themselves stress the vocational value 
of part-time work, although a minority 
claim that the monetary returns are the only 
values derived. More objective is the evi- 
dence of Bosshard and Dewhurst (7) show- 
ing minimum vocational value in most stu- 
dent employment and a negative correlation 
of college earnings with later earnings; but 
this latter fact must be discounted because 
of the positive correlation of grades with 
college earnings and the negative relation- 
ship of grades to earnings after graduation, 
probably resulting from the fact that the 
ablest students enter research fields. More 
conclusive are the data cited by Coleman 


(10) showing that Columbia Business p;): 
uates, most of whom worked part-time , 
students, are, although favored economic,| 

less likely to be placed in their major fie); 
to rise as high, and to hold their jobs ; 
time of economic stress, than Cincinn» 
Business graduates whose college work « 
perience was planned as a part of their ¢ 

cation. The conclusion seems clearly to 

that, although unorganized student empl 
ment may have some slight vocational valy 
this is at a minimum and might be realiz 
more completely by other types of stude 
employment. 


B. VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


Vacation employment for college studen 
has not only been in existence at least ; 
long as part-time employment, but it is ; 
socially acceptable in circles where part-tin 
employment is questioned if not tal 
There is practically no literature on the su 
ject. Occasionally, however, an employmer 
officer describes the types of summer er 
ployment available to students and lists : 
values that he sees in it. 

Stedman (26) at Radcliffe, for instance 
indicates that its purpose (in student o; 
ion) is earning, experience being gi 
second rank. She believes that summ 
placement usually has little relation to ne« 
other than financial, takes some account 
skills and knowledge, is most likely to 
beneficial when sought for the sake of « 
perience regardless of the compensation, a0: 
is then valuable for purposes of orientatic: 
personal development, training, and co: 
tacts. 

Many of the problems which arise in coo 
nection with part-time employment wou 
not be encountered in vacation employmet 
because it is an off-campus enterprise. | 
can, therefore, be judged by its own merit 
We can concur with Miss Stedman's sut 
mary, above, until more objective evident 
is forthcoming, and conclude that here, # 
in the case of other unorganized practic 
the predominance of the financial mot 
appears to limit the value of student 
ployment. 
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EVALUATION 
The evidence suramarized in the sections 
receding indicates that the financial pur- 
ose of unorganized student employment is 
he dominant one and that its value in help- 
ing students choose and train for occupa- 
Bions is in a majority of cases nullified by 
he need to earn and by poor placement. 
nderlying these defects appears a lack of 
Mrganization to supplement earnings by 
loans or scholarships to lessen excessive 
pads, a failure to place students in work 
Bvhich will have a maximum of educational 
Balue through orientation and training, and 
Ho relate the student’s work experience to 
his course of study. In no investigation 
Svas mention made of devices to help the 
Btudents learn from what has long been ex- 
folled as an educational experience, although 
employment officers do a certain amount of 
Encidental counseling in connection with 
lacement and other faculty members ad- 
Rise individual students. Such possibilities 
Bre not realized because no provision is made 
Hor them. This has been clearly seen by the 
Hwo most thorough investigators (11, 28), 
Bs emphasized by others, and, as will appear 
Below, has been the theme of a number of 
Rewer approaches to college education. 
® Certain positive findings should not be 
verlooked. Even unorganized student em- 
loyment makes possible for many students 
college education of at least average qual- 
y. We shall see, however, that such ex- 
erience can be improved by eliminating the 
efects arising from lack of organization. 


ORGANIZED STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
. PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


In only a few colleges has part-time em- 
ployment been so organized as to make its 
Bdvantages available to the whole student 
ody. Of these, Berea and Park Colleges 
% probably the best known; in neither, 
owever, has the employment plan been 
Bvaluated or extensively described in the 
@iterature. Information about the nature and 
Balue of their programs must be gleaned 
from their catalogues. 


Purposes. Berea and Park (6, 21) both 
emphasize the income-producing values of 
their part-time program. The former ap 
pears to stress, next, the vocational training 
involved in the work of maintaining and 
operating the college plant and industries, 
which is in keeping with the aim of train 
ing mountain youth to live more effectively 
in their particular environment. At Park, 
on the other hand, the personal values of 
industry and _ responsibility have been 
stressed, with vocational training in the 
background. 

Nature. The similarity of purpose first 
mentioned is reflected in the practices of 
both Berea and Park, where students are 
employed on the campus and where sched- 
ules include daily work periods, 15 hours 
per week being the standard load. There is 
a variety of clerical, educational, engineer- 
ing, mechanical, agricultural, and manual 
work available, and students are apparently 
placed according to their interest and abil- 
ity. The divergence of purpose is shown 
in the development of industries, etc., at 
Berea, to provide desired types of experi- 
ence, and the apparent restriction of efforts 
at Park to regular campus work, for here 
work itself, rather than the kind of work, 
seems to be stressed, 

Relation to the curriculum. Efforts to re- 
late the work experience to the curriculum 
at Berea seem to be rather indirect, in that 
both are to prepare the student for life and 
work, but in rather different ways, with no 
clear effort to bridge the gap except in spe- 
cial areas such as practice teaching. Little 
“coordination” of the type developed by the 
cooperative colleges appears to exist. At 
Park an orientation course is given, but the 
catalogue description makes this appear un 
related to student employment and its em 
phasis is on the occupational world outside 
the college. 

Evaluation. Here, as in some of the other 
areas covered, evaluation is difficult because 
of the lack of studies. The claimed effects 
(6, 21), based on the experience of those 
familiar with the programs, are in agree- 
ment with the purposes. 
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B. VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


A few colleges, not satisfied with the limi- 
tations of part-time employment and of the 
academic curriculum, have sought to find 
new possibilities in organized vacation or 
recess work, for which definite periods are 
set aside during the college year. Examples 
of this type of plan are Bennington College 
(5, 17) and New College of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University (27). 

Purpose. At Bennington the primary 
purposes of the recess are the motivation of 
study by making it real and the development 
of an “attitude of social participation and 
cooperation (5). The recess is not neces- 
sarily a period of employment, other activi- 
ties being planned when they contribute 
more to the realization of these goals. 

The plan of New College, prior to June, 
1938 (20, 27), had several aspects: the 
first, chronologically, was orientation to the 
college through a period of work and study 
with other students and faculty members in 
a rural community; later came a semester or 
more of experience in industry, business, or 
social work, designed to give the prospective 
teacher knowledge of the practical aspects 
of the social sciences and of the community 
in which he lives; finally, toward the end 
of the five- or six-year program leading to a 
Master's degree, came an internship of a 
year or more, a period of professional train- 
ing on the job. In the modified plan (20), 
in force until the closing of New College 
in 1939, some of the details differ but the 
pattern is identical. 

Nature. During the two months of win- 
ter recess, Bennington students pursue their 
studies informally in situations chosen for 
their educational possibilities. A student of 
drama may take part in play production, 
while a future laboratory technician may 
work in a hospital laboratory. The activity, 
whatever it may be, is related to the major 
field. 

The material above, on the purpose of the 
New College plan, indicates the nature of 
the student’s employment at each stage. 

Relation to the curriculum. Majors at 


Bennington have broad vocational directio, 
and a student’s recess experiences help {; 
miliarize her with the vocational applica 
tions of her study. With individual sty; 
under supervision on the campus and a 
tailed report to submit of her off-campus 
work, the Bennington student finds her re 
cess activities integrated with her campy 
program. 

New College students had the benefit of 
a comprehensive guidance program. In addi. 
tion to the advisory contacts with faculy 
members, which were a part of the plan 
detailed personnel records were kept, the 
students kept diaries during their industria 
period, met with the industrial semina 
made a report on their experiences, and i: 
other ways related one phase of their experi 
ence to others and reviewed them with thei: 
advisers. 

Evaluation. These plans, inaugurated du:. 


in which to be evaluated, and no such 
studies have yet been published. 


C. COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT 


Purpose. The cooperative plan of educa 
tion, like organized part-time employment 
has developed with two different emphases 
according to its setting. Originated in the 
College of Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati, it has grown into and remaine 
primarily a plan for the professional train 
ing of students of engineering, business, and 
the applied arts (9, 10, 22, 23). Wit 
modifications, the same type of plan ha 
been adopted by other institutions, amon 
them Fenn College and Northeastern Un: 
versity (13, 12); some of these have 
adapted the plan to schools of Arts an 
Sciences (13). The other type of plan was 
developed at Antioch College (2, 4, 14, 18) 
a Liberal Arts institution, where its purpos 


is primarily one of orientation and persona | 
development, with vocational training in the | 


background. 

In both types of plan the integration o! 
education and everyday life is stressed, bu 
at Cincinnati this appears to be interprete? 
as fundamentally a matter of vocational 
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training, at Antioch one of personal and 
social maturation, at Fenn a combination of 
the two. 

Nature. The cooperative colleges operate 
on a plan of alternates, one group of stu- 
dents working in industry while the other is 
in college. Thus, two students hold one job. 
The work-study periods are eight weeks long 
at Cincinnati (9, 22), five or ten at An- 
tioch (4), and twelve at Fenn (13). Asa 
rule, freshmen spend the whole year in col- 
lege, and the program is completed in five 
years. In both types of cooperative institu- 
tions, students work in their major fields, 
and the professional schools, which attempt 
to provide a sequential experience, are gen- 
erally successful in making placements of 
this type (9, 10, 13), although the Liberal 
Arts schools find this more difficult (4, 13). 

Relation to the curriculum. Provision is 
made for orientation courses in the freshman 
year for purposes of vocational and personal 
guidance (4, 9, 12, 13, 22), and colleges 
with the vocational emphasis continue with 
coordination courses for two (9) or three 
(13) years more. Fenn (13) continues the 
orientation program through the fifth year 
with a course in “modern problems,” de- 
signed to broaden the orientation to non- 
vocational aspects of life. The “coordina- 
tion” courses of the intervening years cover 
not only technical problems, but also those 

of human relations, while at Cincinnati they 
pare primarily technical in content. 

At Antioch (2, 4) the carry-over from 
study to job and vice versa depends largely 
on the functioning of the advisory program 
and on the success of the student and 
faculty in bridging the gap through autono- 


»mous study. The advanced majors are voca- 


tionally directed and the cooperative ex- 
perience is considered a stimulus to this 
autonomous or supervised individual study 
(2). In both types of plan a thorough 
study is made of the individual and of his 
employment situation by the personnel of 
the coordination department, and this mate- 


Bal is used in guidance and in the direction 


of study (4, 9, 13). 
Effects. Four evaluative studies of the co- 
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operative plan have been published. The 
vocational benefits accruing to students are 
as follows: the orientation process results in 
two-thirds of the students changing their 
vocational plans while in college, and in 
“unusually stable” final choices (18) ; more 
than 90 per cent of Antioch’s cooperative 
graduates (1921-34) were employed during 
the depression, and 86 per cent of the classes 
of 1931-34 were regularly employed (2) ; 
50 per cent of Antioch’s graduates enter 
their cooperative firms as regular employees 
(2). Of its education graduates, 68 per 
cent of the 70 per cent returning a ques- 
tionnaire were employed in education, 3 per 
cent were married, 4 per cent were pur- 
suing graduate studies, 12 per cent had 
changed occupations because they wished to, 
and 13 per cent had changed against their 
will; while 96 per cent of those teaching 
liked it and one-third of those not teaching 
wished to take it up (24); 95 per cent of 
this last group considered their cooperative 
experience helpful in vocational adjustment 
and 5 per cent said it had no such value. 


VOCATIONAL STABILITY 


These data suggest that the cooperative 
plan is valuable as an orientation process, 
that it places a large percentage of its stu- 
dents and graduates, and that it results in 
considerable vocational stability. As there 
are no control groups in the above studies 
it is impossible to evaluate accurately the 
results of the plan. 

Coleman's data (10) do include control 
groups. Cited above in connection with un- 
organized student employment, this study 
does make clear the superiority of the co- 
operative plan in a professional school. Co- 
operative students take little more time to 
graduate, get a more valuable type of work 
experience while studying, obtain better 
positions, rise higher on the occupational 
ladder, and are less affected by depression 
conditions. Other uncontrolled factors, such 
as differing economic conditions in the areas 
absorbing these graduates, may have affected 
the results of this study, for it seems almost 
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too definitive; but the burden of proof is 
certainly on the other side. 

Evaluation. Organized part-time employ- 
ment has been in existence for more than 
fifty years, but no studies have been made of 
its effects. Vacation employment of an or- 
ganized type is a product of this decade, and 
the lack of studies in this area is only nat- 
ural. Several evaluations of cooperative 
employment have concentrated on its voca- 
tional effects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If one may generalize from the available 
data and from a study of the plans and prac- 
tices described in the literature, the conclu- 
sion is that organized student employment, 
because of the safeguards which it sets up 
and because of the attempts to integrate 
work and study, has avoided many of the 
defects of unorganized student employment 
and realized many of its objectives. 

A study of the Berea and Park College 
catalogues leaves one with the impression 
that the institutions operating on the part- 
time employment plan do not do as much as 
those on the vacation and cooperative plans 
to integrate the students’ work experience 
with their studies. Berea has a definite vo- 
cational and life-training goal in its employ- 
ment, and a Dean of Labor to supervise it, 
but there seems to be a gap between what 
the student does on the job and in class. 
More to be criticized, perhaps, is the rarefied 
atmosphere in which the “experience-cur- 
riculum” functions, the community being 
college-controlled and the students being re- 
stricted to the use of college facilities. Park 
College seems more clearly to fail to relate 
work to study, as indicated above, or to 
capitalize directly the educative values of 
employment. 

This the other programs attempt to do by 
means of the tutorial or seminar plan, 
through personnel departments, in orienta- 
tion and coordination courses, and by work 
chosen to meet the individual's educational 
needs at his present stage of development. 
The other programs also have the advantage 
of integrating the college experience with 


community life—preparing the student '{, 
life” in it, rather than first creating a she 
tered environment to which he must adjys 
and then casting him forth into anoth. 
world from which he has been protected 
Part-time employment could probably 
so organized as to eliminate many of th 
defects above described, in which case th: 
principal advantages of the vacation and 
operative plans would lie in the less inte; 
rupted periods of study and work and jr 
the more realistic nature of full-time wos 
for a period of one, two, or three month; 
In a thoroughly integrated plan of part-tin: 
work and study, which would probably } 
possible in college-controlled enterprise 
work and study could be made synonymoxs 
with advantage to the student from the poin: 
of view of vocational training and of a: 
demic motivation ; but in thus remedying th 
first defect the second would be aggravated 
for the values to be derived from being ; 
regular employee and from integration with 
normal adult life would be sacrificed. Com 
plete integration of these three elements 
study, work, and community life, does no 
seem to be possible, and the choice of com. 
binations will probably depend on the situ. 
tion in which the college is to operate ani 
the students whose needs it is to serve. 
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An Occupational Service Station 


W. F. OPPERMANN 
Coordinator, Vocational and Adult Schools, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


@ The largest evening adult school in 
the United States, in proportion to 
population, enables adults to keep up 
with their jobs and to find better 
ones. It offers courses both for voca- 
tional training and for the enjoyment 
of hobbies. The project described 
here bas been functioning success- 
fully since 1916. It points the way 
which other progressive communities 
might follow. 


«TN ORDER to stay where you are, you've 

I got to run like everything,” said Alice 
in Wonderiand. La Crosse, Wisconsin, be- 
lieves in that idea and every year for the past 
decade more than 4,000 of its 40,000 im- 
habitants have enrolled in adult evening 
schools. The managers of the leading drug 
stores are enrolled in the class in pharmacy. 
The city police attend the police training 
classes. These people are not learning new 
jobs. They are striving to keep up with the 
ones they've got. 

A butcher in our town did not keep up 
and died in the poorhouse. Once he had 
been a successful tradesman who drove into 
the country early in the morning to purchase 
stock from the farmers. He made his kill 
for the day, dressed the meat, cleaned the 
sausage casings, and made the sausages. He 
sold meat to the public because he could 
make meat. Meat today, however, is sold by 
a salesman of retail package merchandise. 
The tradesman butcher of a bygone day 
lacked the dapper appearance of a retail 
merchant in a modern chain store. Neither 
was there any place for him beside the Negro 
pig-sticker in the packing plant, so he died 
in the poorhouse. Just before that, however, 
his business dwindled away. He held an 
odd job or two, lost his morale, then his 


health, had trouble with his family, and 
came thoroughly unemployable at fifty. 
But there is Lester Johnson who bui} 
twenty-four houses in our city the past tw 
summers. “Les” has always invested som 
of his spare time in day and evening schoo! 
He used to maintain his family on a stor 
clerk’s salary, but now he is an employer oj 
our Vocational and Adult School trained 
mechanics. “Les” not only kept up but kx 
also transferred to another and bigger work 
It all began in 1916 when John B. ( 
man came to La Crosse as director of the Vo 
cational and Adult Schools. He had : 
part-time use of a room or two in an 0 
ward school building. Since that time the 
school has passed through three building «: 
pansion programs and now it covers ever 
square foot of ground on half a city bloc 


For Out-oF-SCHOOL ADULTS 


Mr. Coleman thought of the Vocationd 
and Adult Schools as a service station to 
maintain and elevate the occupational ani 
intellectual level of the out-of-school adul 
population. He had a wide-open reception 
for the man who was down and out, but be 
believed tenaciously in the expression, ‘It i 
better to keep a fence around the top of the 
cliff than an ambulance down in the valley. 
His first concern was with the youth who left 
school and went to work at an early age 
Today he is still concerned about the im 
provement of these same individuals who a 
now twenty years older in the life of lL 
Crosse. 

La Crosse possesses the largest evening 
adult school in the United States in propor- 
tion to population. Some of its inhabitants 
have two occupations, simply because thej 
acquired an extra one at the Vocational and 
Adult Schools during their spare time. ls 
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this day of change and obsolescence, it is 
better to carry an extra string to one’s bow 
and never use it, than to be short of even 
one. The town is jittery over what may 
happen, is happening, or has already hap- 
pened to one of its major industries. And 
those of its workers who are acquiring a new 
occupation are “building their house upon 


this d 


a rock.” 

; The carpenter, the electrician, the plumber, 
the painter, the butcher, the barber, with 
ten to twenty-five years of experience in his 
trade, the public school janitors, and the in- 
dustrial foremen study their daily work or 
their trade at the Vocational and Adult 
Schools. Twenty-five men are enrolled from 
the Trane Company in blue-print reading 
classes alone. Transportation traffic manage- 
ment is in session four nights a week. We 
have trained retail sales clerks by the hun- 
dreds, not in preparation for their work, 
but for the continuance of their work. 

When the office boss buys a comptometer 
he may or may not suggest that some of the 
clerks learn to operate it. Anyway, girls 
from that office will immediately enroll for 
comptometry operation. Either that, or a 
new girl appears in the office. Local garages 
purchase modern tools and equipment, and 
the men in the shop must learn to operate 
them or surrender their jobs. 

The business girl, the wife, and the home- 
maker, too, need adjustment. A woman's 
garments must have the right line, color, 
and cut—and these may be different to- 
morrow. There is also the economic neces- 
sity of making clothes to supplement or in- 
crease the purchasing power of the family 
income. The problems of personal improve- 
ment and charm have both social and busi- 


Bness value. Adult women from every walk 


of life attend school. A woman must keep 


sup or she and her family may fall in the 
psocial or economic scale. 


AN AMBULANCE SERVICE 
The school aids in rehabilitation. “It’s 


gthe happiest Christmas we've had in a long 
ptime,” Mrs. Gage told the instructor. Her 


husband, stricken with arthritis some years 


ago, had been sitting in a wheelchair ever 
since. The Vocational and Adult Schools 
sent an instructor who taught Mr. Gage at 
home to make things which were marketable. 

We teach the bedridden and the blind, the 
biggest executive and the humblest worker. 
It is all a part of the service station idea. 
Figuratively, the school has its ambulance 
service for those who fall off the cliff, in 
spite of the fence erected there. It came to 
the rescue when our master brewers were 
legislated out of business by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, when the railroad men were 
laid off, when movietone supplanted theater 
orchestras. 


TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 


In January, 1938, Sadie Jones came to the 
office in tears. She was enrolled in the day- 
school’s College of Commerce department 
and faced an imperative need for income. 
An immediate job was a necessity, yet the 
girl was suffering with a case of osteomyeli- 
tis in the right leg and could not do general 
work. She was practically confined to a 
sedentary occupation. We secured financial 
assistance for Sadie while she continued 
training, and then recommended her to an 
employer in the photographic industry for 
employment training and placement in photo 
printing. Sadie attended our evening classes 
in photo printing through February, March, 
and April, at the same time continuing her 
day-school commercial course. In May she 
received employment in photo printing and 
discontinued school. With a “steady job” 
she showed an air of buoyancy and was 
thrilled with her work—an attitude quite 
different from the despondency and despair 
of her first visit. 

There is an unwritten law that applies to 
all plant and animal life that requires an 
individual to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment, to migrate, or to risk extermination. 
This applies also to the human individual 
in his economic situation, and we find men 
and women everywhere making good and 
adapting themselves to the swift changes in 
their work. The leisurely country merchant, 
once careless about his grooming, learns to 
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shave daily in order to compete with the 
well-groomed, modern salesman. The 
brawny man with a rivet hammer learns to 
do spot welding. The bond salesman quali- 
fies for civil service. In these days success 
depends upon the ability of the square peg 
to adjust itself to the round hole. “Keep 
thy shop and thy shop will keep thee,” is 
a familiar saying from Poor Richard’s Alma- 
‘nac, but on the other hand it is extremely 
foolish to continue making high shoes after 
women have ceased to wear them. 

There are courses for those who follow 
hobbies as well as for those seeking voca- 
tional training. Most of the best singers in 
the city belong to the Vocational and Adult 
Schools’ Choir. The amateur photographers 
have their class. Lip reading is on the pro- 
gram for the hard of hearing, and it is a 
distinct vocational aid. Adults want to learn 
to swim, to build boats, or to play drums and 
bugles. Landscape gardening appeals to 
home owners. Foreigners need training for 
citizenship ; safety engineers want their safety 
school; radio dramatics is on the air every 
Thursday evening; and with every winter 
season comes the public forum. 


AFTER FoRTY 


The La Crosse Vocational and Adult Day 
Schools enroll a thousand youth, mostly high 
school graduates, but it is the writer's pur- 
pose to stress here the services to the mature 
adult. The most immediately important man 
we have is the man at forty. He is a family 
man with children to educate. He patronizes 
the manufacturer and dealer of staple, de- 
pendable merchandise. He is industry's most 
important customer, yet industry is apt to 
reject him as an employee. 

Up to this point the writer has made no 
mention of vocational guidance, though it 
was probably in the margin of Mr. Cole- 
man's service station idea. No one at the 
Vocational and Adult Schools in La Crosse 
today bears the title of counselor. In an 
automobile service station, the attendant is 
not known as a counselor or automobile ad- 
viser, yet he is continually called upon to 
give such service. He may be a comparatively 


young fellow, yet men of years will rm 
his counsel. 

A similar situation exists in the adus 
school. Every staff member is forced ini. 
counseling situation which he must |e 


to meet with competence or be a faijlys 
himself, 

The training staff and guidance staf , 
the La Crosse Vocational and Adult Schoo) 
are the same personnel. Twenty-two ; 
structors are employed full time in the dy 
school and eighty serve the evening py 
time school. They reflect practically even 
social and economic activity of the ce 
munity and keep informed on local om 
pational trends. 

To the adult, the occupational proble 
is even more perplexing than it is to you} 
The latter may proceed with assurance wher 
the former have been disillusioned. Adu: 
ideas, however, can be just as visionary ; 
those of youth. In recent years we hir 
fought with the vision of the Diesel engir 
In 1937 the clamor for Diesel engine 
struction reached its height. The Diesel « 
gine was considered the coming thing—o 
need but to get in on the ground floor ini 
grow up with the business. We, therefor 
announced the opening of a Diesel engx 
course, and eighty men enrolled. They 
came disillusioned in due time. A class i 
Diesel engines was the cheapest way for 
to get to these men and we certainly save: 
many of them from gyp correspondent 
courses. 


A Low Cost SERVICE 


We have learned in considerable measut 
to dissolve certain illusory ideas as they s 
formed. We make regular use of public 
channels and inform the public on om 
pational trends and possibilities. We hat 


had recent publicity of a negative type * 
garding air conditioning, television, refns 
eration, and Diesel operation as occup 
tions. These industries need workers ‘0 
molding, core making, machine shop, to 
and die making, screw machine operatio | 
punch press operation, sheet metal wor 
welding, finishing, assembly, installatic. | 
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clerical work, salesmanship, and managerial 
assistance. Air conditioning, television, re- 


friveration, and the Diesel engine are, after 


all, merely scientific principles and not oc- 


F-upations. In so far as they are industries 


that may endure, one does well to secure 


employment with them. 


The cost of maintaining this occupational 


Iservice station is small. Among the many 


services of the La Crosse Vocational and 
Adult Schools none has cost so little or pro- 
duced as much as the prevention of obso- 
lescence of economic lives. It is a costly 


For the last fifteen years Mr. Oppermann has been « 

La Crosse schools where he is now principal of 

schools and coordinator of the day school. 

> includes teaching, farm and factory work, logging and construction 

| operations. He has published articles in various magazines and with 

John B. Coleman is author of Organization and Management of Trades 
and Industrial Schools. 
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and excruciating task to salvage someone 
who has gone to the industrial sc rap heap in 
middle life. It is likewise costly to prepare 
young adults for the first job for which they 
will not stay prepared. Insignificant in com- 
parison is the time, effort, and money ex- 
pended in maintaining and improving the 
operating efficiency of an economic life in 
the daily harness. In our experience, the 
adult service station surpasses all forms of 
organized secular education for effic tency. It 
is an inexhaustible field which, in many com- 
munities, remains quite untouched. 
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Vocational Guidance in an Alaskan Town 


JEAN THAYER 
Director of Guidance, High Schools, Snohomish, Washington 


© Often referred to as America’s last 
frontier, Alaska is still a pioneer 
country which develops a sturdy in- 
dependence in both youth and adults. 
Here is an account of an Alaskan 
community which offers its high 
school boys and girls exceptional op- 
portunities for part-time employment 
and occupational orientation. 


N KETCHIKAN, Alaska, during the 1937- 
] 38 school year, 62 per cent of the boys 
and girls of high school age were engaged 
in part-time work and earned a total of 
$10,462.50. During that school year Ketchi- 
kan had not a single NYA applicant. How 
does this Alaskan community provide worth- 
while employment opportunities for boys and 
girls still in high school? 

Ketchikan business men and women are 
vitally interested in their young people and 
offer them good positions. They expect good 
service and are willing to pay for it accord- 
ingly. For example, girls in the State of 
Washington who work Saturdays and after 
school hours receive a dollar a week and 
board and room; in Alaska the pay for like 
service ranges from ten to twenty dollars a 
month, 

Ketchikan is a fishing community, with a 
population varying from three thousand in 
winter to six thousand in summer. The 
people are of many races and nationalities; 
there are practically no Eskimos. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the parents of high school 
students are fishermen. The rest, except for 
the U. S. Government employees, depend on 
the fishing industry for their livelihood. 
Men are employed in canneries, cold-storage 
plants, in ‘long-shore labor. There are also 
spruce mills, wire factories, marine repair 
shops, as well as the diverse industries to be 
found in any sea-faring town of similar size 


in the United States. The professions », 


well represented; and doctors, dentists, |, 
yers, and ministers take frequent trips 
side” to attend professional meetings 
secure advanced training. 


Through the cooperation of the enti 


community, high school boys and ; 


yer 


given the advantages of part-time work, ; 


well as a program of occupational infor 
tion arranged for freshmen. Since mu 
U. S. Government agencies are located » 


Ketchikan there is an opportunity to obtai 


vocational information on federal! civi! ¢ 
vice jobs. 


The answers to a questionnaire given high 


school students in June 1938 reveal t 
wages received by these part-time worke: 
The records showed that 62 per cent of th 
pupils were employed. During the nin 
month period, sixty-five boys earned a tot 
of $6,428.10, each boy averaging $97.3 
The girls did not receive such high wags 
yet fifty-three totaled $4,034.40, with x 
average of $76.11. 


The summer earnings were not availabe 


for 1938, but for the short 1937 canner 
season the boys were paid $8,354.20 
wages, and the girls’ total was $2,929. 
For the eleven-month period (June 19% 
earnings not reported) wages came to $2! 
746.20. It is no wonder that these young 
people are well-dressed, well-nourished, co: 
fident, self-reliant. 


Joss Leap To Lire Work 


Although money is important, for thes 
boys and girls the experience gained is eves 
more valuable. Last spring many of th 
seniors said that they liked their try-out « 
cupations so well that they planned to con 
tinue them. Of the two young men working 
in newspaper plants, one has chosen jou" 
nalism as his life work. Three boys wh 
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work in drug-stores intend to study phar- 
macy, and have already started savings ac- 
counts toward college training. One of the 
boys, aged sixteen, works twenty-one and a 
half hours a week, and earns twenty-six 
dollars a month. On his night off he plays 
in a dance orchestra. His best friend, a 
member of one of Alaska’s most prominent 
pioneer families, plays in the same orchestra, 
and in addition runs the town’s only shoe 
shining parlor. His summer earnings aver- 
.ce from one hundred to one hundred fif- 
teen dollars a month; in winter he usually 
ars sixty-five. 

The town’s two photographers are artists: 
both have won national distinction for their 
work. Since the surrounding country is of 
unusual beauty, many persons are interested 
in taking snap-shots and movies. This in- 
terest provides work for two high school 
students—a sophomore boy and a senior girl. 
In other cities a young person would have 
to pay a master craftsman for lessons in 
photography; instruction here is more than 
free for the asking, since the wages are 
thirty-five cents an hour. 

Six boys clerk in grocery stores; one helps 
in a clothing store. Four young men are 
truck drivers; two deliver milk early in the 
morning. A sophomore from a well-to-do 
family distributes and collects the town 
laundry. 

Two Tsimpshean boys have, perhaps, the 
most fascinating and lucrative occupations of 
all. These young men, sons of a native min- 
ister who came from Metlakatla, carve totem 
poles, medicine men, charms, and boxes 
from Alaska cedar. These they paint in 
bright colors and sell to tourists, through the 
United States Government school. 

Other work, perhaps not so spectacular, 
but extremely valuable, includes  sign- 
printing, office work, plumbing, janitorial 
and messenger service, helping in meat mar- 
kets and bakeries, and selling newspapers. 
_ Those who hold part-time positions dur- 
ing the school year usually carry on during 
the summer, when they are offered full-time 
work and increased responsibility. The fish- 
ing industry offers such opportunities for 


Lit 


the high school boys as fishing itself, work 
ing in the canneries or cold-storage houses, 
checking halibut, or acting as flunky on 
fishing boats. Fishermen's earnings for the 
summer season range from $50 to $400. 
Cannery workers during the summer of 
1937 received from $75 to $300, depending 
on the kind of work done. Nearly every 
young person in the community is eager for 
some responsibility during the summer, and 


homes are 


the children from the well-to-« 
just as eager as those from families with a 
modest income. To work in Ketchikan 
brings social status among the young peo- 
ple; not to work is looked upon as un 


desirable. 


UNUSUAL JoBs FOR GIRLS 


During the summer months many of the 
girls, too, work in the canneries. Their 1937 
salary scale ranged from forty to one hun 
dred thirty dollars. To unusual jobs which 
girls were filling in 1938 were attending a 
diver and running an elevator. To city 
dwellers running an elevator does not seem 
important, but when a person runs one of 
the two in town, then the job deserves some 
recognition. 

The diver’s assistant is his capable four- 
teen-year-old daughter, Inga. He puts his 
very life in her hands, yet he moves around 
on the bottom looking for sunken fishing 
boats with perfect confidence, knowing that 
she will not fail him. Inga wants to be a 
nurse; it is not such a far cry from the 
oxygen tank to the hospital anesthetic. 

During the school year there are not so 
many ways for the girls to earn money as 
for the boys, nor are there so many varied 
opportunities for vocational training. Twen- 
ty girls do housework and take care of chil- 
dren after school hours. Lowest wages are 
ten dollars a month; highest, twenty dollars. 
Seventeen girls care for babies. No stigma 
is placed on those doing housework; girls 
from diverse home backgrounds do it gladly. 

Although their parents are well able to 
take care of most of them, the girls want 
to earn money of their own to apply toward 
the cost of their college education. There 
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are no junior colleges in Alaska, no business 
colleges, beauty schools, Deisel engine 
schools, not even a nurse’s training center. 
The one educational institution is the grow- 
ing University of Alaska, near Fairbanks. 
Although this institution has a high aca- 
demic rating, it is much less expensive for 
Ketchikan people to attend schools in the 
western United States. 

The theater attendants are high school 
girls. They earn more per month than does 
the full-time maid in the states, and in 
addition take full-time school work. 

An Irish-Tsimpshean who wants to go to 
Seattle to learn the beautician’s trade works 
hard in a restaurant daily; another girl 
works twenty-one hours a week in an ice- 
cream parlor; others type menus, theater 
advertisements, letters. 

The most ambitious of all the young 
women is a senior whom necessity is forcing 
to earn all her college expenses. After 
school and on Saturdays she clerks and does 
any work required of her in a bakery; then, 
when she gets home at night, she gathers 
and writes news for the daily paper's society 
columns. 


A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Such are the opportunities offered. In 
addition to making work available, this 
Alaskan community takes an active interest 
in the future vocations of its youth. Last 
February members of the freshman Occu- 
pations class decided to make their class 
work more vital by inviting people from the 
community as speakers. Each student sug- 
gested the names of three people who, they 
thought, would give talks on the vocation in 
which they were engaged. A committee 
tabulated the results and chose the speakers. 

Another committee drafted a form letter 
asking the speakers to come, and giving a 
definite outline to be used in their presenta- 
tion of material. The letter also made clear 
that the class wished the speaker to leave 
some time for discussion after the talk. 

When the letter had been approved, class 
members typed copies, which were signed 
by the committee. Those who had suggested 


the names of the speakers delivered the j, 
ters in person and set a definite date fo; , 
talk. Among the occupations represen. 
were fishing, homemaking, navigation, , 
plane mechanic, engineering, forestry . 
vice, and accounting. 

Tours were made of the telephone , 
pany, the spruce mill, and the wire facto; 
A popular and well-known Alaskan | 
talked to a small group of boys who , 
seriously considering entering aviation. | 
young manager of a beauty shop invix 
gitls who wished to take up this occupa: 
to visit her at her work. 

Ketchikan has still another service for 
youth which acquaints them with town x 
federal civil service positions. At the s 
gestion of the city clerk, the American ¢ 
ernment class took over the city for a 
and conferred with local officials on the: 
duties. 

To the average high school student in : 
United States the Federal Lighthouse Ser 
is something described in text-books; 
United States Coast Guard is something | 
be seen in the news reels. In Ketchika 
the boys and girls actually become persona 
acquainted with representatives of 
United States Customs Service, Immigratior 
Service, Coast Guard, Agriculture Servic 
Forestry Service, the CCC, and the Lig 
house Service. Two Coast Guard ships ar 
stationed in this port; boys wishing to knos 
how to enter the service have only to ax 


house Departments talked at school, the 
gave clear directions on how to prepare to 
these two branches of government work. 


MATURITY OF ALASKAN YOUTH 


Unquestionably, Alaska has a great dei! 
to offer its youth. It makes the adolescent 
transition easier than it is made for thos 
who live in rural communities in the states 

As for gaining independence from hoax 
the Alaskan boy and girl do not have s 


difficult an adjustment to make because it 's 


taken as a matter of course that they » 
leave home at an early age. Some of them 
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will go out trolling and seining or will join 

the halibut fleet, but the majority will leave 
+ some distant city for further educational 
vocational training. Since this is inevi- 

_ both parents and children plan for the 
we years ahead; this, in part, may be 
another explanation of the Alaskan spirit of 
independence. 
The Alaskan outdoor life, the magnificent 
scenery, the freedom of choice seem to aid 
the young people in developing adult points 
of view. Alaskan youth see real life with 
clear eyes, and at an early age learn to make 
discriminations. 

Naturally, Alaska has some draw-backs, 


tO 


and 
ble 


and there are some flaws in its vocational 


guidance program. The program could be 
mproved by making a survey to see what 


A winter in Ketchikan, 


teacher and counselor in the Washington schools, has a master's degree 
im student personnel administration from Co lambia University, and has 
partially completed requirements for her doctorate at it Stanford University : 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN AN ALASKAN TOWN 


Alaska, as teacher 
gave Jean Thayer the o pportunity to study Alaskan boys and girls and 
their occupational adjustment. She 
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fields are overcrowded and what new occu 
pations could be entered with profit in 
Ketchikan. The high school curriculum might 
be enlarged to include courses in naviga 
tion, Deisel and gas engine repair work, and 
a boy's class in cooking should be added to 
help those who want to qualify as assistant 
cooks. More opportunity should 
to the native youth who lack the aggressive 
More profes 


given 


qualities of the white people. 
sional try-out positions should be developed 

Alaska often has been called America’s 
last frontier—the last stronghold of the 
American dream. There is no denying that 
it takes « 
it encourages, yet makes strict demands 


it is still pioneer country ; are of its 
own; 
upon its young; it unquestionably gives them 
its free and vital spirit. 


and director of gui dance, 


has had ten years’ experience as 
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+  Edttorial Comment + , 


Wanted — Vocational Counselors 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS sometimes 

feel downhearted and think that society 
does not appreciate them. If they will look 
around, however, they will find many signs 
of an encouraging nature. The figures fur- 
nished for this issue by Brewster and 
Greenleaf show that 1297 public high 
schools of the country have recognized voca- 
tional guidance by appointing counselors 
who give at least half of their time to coun- 
seling. These figures do not tell the entire 
story, for in many of these 1297 schools 
and in hundreds of other high schools there 
are teachers trained in vocational guidance 
who give a smaller portion of their time to 
counseling. Indeed, many teachers of aca- 
demic subjects owe their present positions 
to the fact that they possess some training 
in vocational and educational guidance, 
which the School Boards want represented 
in their faculties, even though the service is 
only fractional in point of time. 

An encouraging development is the crea- 
tion of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service in the United States Office 
of Education and the provision for state 
supervisors. Seven states have already au- 
thorized supervisors under the plan. When 
all 48 states have acted, the business of voca- 
tional and educational guidance in schools 
will be markedly accelerated. 

When we cast our eyes beyond the educa- 
tional horizon we see other heartening signs. 
The public employment service, which has 
expanded greatly during the past three 
years, furnishes employment for hundreds 
of persons trained in vocational guidance. 
The three large broadcasting networks sense 
such a popular interest in occupational 


themes that they devote weekly programs y; 
them. 

One of the most impressive expression 
of the vogue for vocational guidance js thy 
attention paid to it by commercial publishing 
houses. There are no less than five com 
mercial firms engaged in the publication oj 
monographs on occupations. Four month 
sively to the discussion of vocational pr 
lems faced by the ultimate consumer 
Several book concerns publish series oi 
books on occupations. Finally there are the 
charlatan vocational counselors (the bird 
of prey exposed in our October issue by 
Jesse B. Davis) whose activity in the field 
of vocational guidance attests to its com- 
mercial success. 

The wave of war now sweeping ove: 
Europe is bound to have effects on occupi- 
tions in the United States. Within the firs 
month of the conflict an increase was felt in 
volume of employment. The United States 
Department of Labor reports that during 
that time “the factories in the United States 
took on more than 300,000 additional work. 
ers, an increase of which only about one 
third is attributable to the seasonal rise that 
usually takes place at this time of year.” 
The Secretary of Labor is quoted as saying 
that “the sudden expansion of certain indus 
tries may require training of workers in 
special fields and problems of labor shor. 
ages may be presented.” When the warring 
is completed, we shall probably face anothe: 
depression in which the need for vocational 
adjustment on the part of American workers 
will demand vocational counseling as never 
before. It is hoped that the Magazine may 
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he able in forthcoming issues to publish 
oritative forecasts regarding probable 
‘ects on our occupational life so that read- 


ere 
ers may continually adjust their counseling 
to the new conditions. 


ing demand for vocational guidance and for 
vocational counselors, and should be highly 
encouraging to those who have prepared 
themselves and those who are preparing 
themselves to meet the demand.—H. D. K. 


\]] these developments mean an increas- 


Why I Read the Magazine 
From time to time the Magazine will pub- 
) statements from representatives of vari- 
ous interests explaining why they read the 
Magazine and the kinds of material they 
would like to see published in it. The first, 
written by a Dean of Women in a university, 
states the need as she sees it. 


ITH MANY other deans of women, I 
\\) consult OccuPATIONS for current 
information on occupations and sources 
where such information may be found. I 
read its articles on educational and voca- 
tional guidance and am always interested in 
the accounts of new techniques which coun- 
selors are using. 
Fifteen years ago, it was difficult to 
jinterest the majority of college women in 
matters pertaining to vocational choice. Not 
so today. At most vocational conferences 
conducted by colleges, there are “standing 
room only” signs hung out. There are also 
numerous requests by individuals for ap- 
pointments with the dean of women to dis- 
scuss employment opportunities. These young 
Hwomen are frequently bewildered at the 
appalling instability of the world. Many of 
sthem have felt the pinch of the depression ; 
they are easily discouraged and they face the 
problem of employment with forebodings 
gand misgivings. They come asking for facts. 
| In order to be of real help to the students 
Bwho come to her, it is imperative that the 
dean of women keep constantly abreast of 
the current information about occupations. 
sOccuPATIONS has proved a valuable source 
f such information to me. While I should 


like to see more abstracts of 


college level’ 
occupations, I am fully aware that many 


girls in college today will find themselves 
in jobs which formerly were filled by | 
well-prepared young women—waitresses 
sales-women, solicitors. In fact, convin 


my students that any honest labor may 
dignified and rewarding is one of my ci 
concerns at the moment. 

I have found OccupPaTIoNns valuable too 
in keeping me posted on the developments in 
the federal program which have to do with 
the employment of youth. Such articles as 
those of William H. Stead and Fritz Kauf- 
man in the April, 1936 issue on the United 
States Employment Service, and that of Ray 
mond G. Fuller in the June, 1937 issue on 
the Wagner and Social Security Acts, have 
been valuable. 

But even if the Magazine were less valu 
able than it is, there is another point which 
I hold without equivocation. Every profes 
sion carries with it certain obligations from 
which there is no retreat. For a dean of 
women, one of these obligations is associating 
herself with professional organizations that 
touch her field—such as the National Asso 
ciation of Deans of Women, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, National 
Education Association, American College 
Personnel Association. Another obligation 
is keeping up with the book literature in the 
profession, preferably through purchase. A 
third obligation is subscribing to periodicals 
dealing with aspects of the field in which 
she is engaged. In surprising numbers, 
deans of women meet these obligations will- 
ingly, but there are always a few who say, 
“Why should I subscribe to OccuPATIONS? 
I haven't the time to read it.” My answer 
to remarks of this kind is, “If you are a 
dean in fact as well as in name, your tech- 
nique, your knowledge, your approach to 
the problems of students must be continually 
tested against the best that is being written 
and said by others engaged in like and sim 
ilar fields. One of the ways of doing this is 
through a subscription to OCCUPATIONS.” —- 
SARAH G. BLANDING, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G4 


Branch Bulletin 


Now Available 


COMMITTEE ON BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


RANCH associations will find most 

helpful the special Branch Bulletin 
which has recently been prepared by the 
Committee on Branch Associations. In prep- 
aration since last year, the thirty-six page 
pamphlet is now available and will be sent 
to the officers of the branches. Anyone in- 
terested in forming a new unit of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association may 
secure copies by writing to the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

The Association has long been aware of 
the need for a bulletin which would clarify 
many of the perplexing questions which are 
raised annually by the officers and members 
of the branches. Precisely what is the na- 
ture and scope of the Association? What are 
its objectives and fundamental principles? 
What is the relationship between the na- 
tional organization and the branches? How 
may a branch be organized? In what way 
may members be secured and retained? How 
may the local meetings be improved and 
what activities provide suitable projects to 
be undertaken during the year? How may 
favorable publicity be secured? Does the 
local branch compare favorably with other 
units scattered throughout the United States? 
These pertinent questions the Committee has 
endeavored to answer and the constructive 
results of their work are of vital importance 
to every local unit of the Association. 

A chapter giving facts about the NVGA 
describes the organization of the Associa- 


tion, the duties and responsibilities of th 
Board of Trustees, the Delegate Assemb 


and the Executive Committee. 


The wor 


of ten administrative committees which fun: 
tion throughout the year is carefully « 


plained. 


“The Principles and Practices of Educ: 


tional and Vocational Guidance,” 


as revised 


in 1937, are included in the pamphlet. 
The “Constitution and By-Laws’ of th 
National Association are incorporated in th 
manual in order to provide the officers o! 
local organizations with a ready means of 
ascertaining the authority under which thx 


Association operates. 


In this chapter wil 


be found information regarding the objec 
of the National Association; qualifications 
of members; duties of officers and trustess 
their election and responsibilities ; definitior 
of the functions of the committees, section 
and divisions; admission of new branches 


and annual dues. 


Of particular interest to local units is 
section of the bulletin devoted to a descrip 
tion of how the Association works throug 
the branches. Specific suggestions which have 
grown out of the experience of those wh 
have organized branch associations are given 
under the heading, “How to Organize : 
Branch.” Each step necessary is logically 
and concisely stated with the result thi 
those interested in forming a new brand 
should not have the slightest difficulty © 
knowing exactly what to do. As an aid ‘0 
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newly-formed local groups, a sample con- 
stitution and by-laws are included in the 
manual which may serve as a guide for local 
organizations and, incidentally, save unnec- 
essary discussion of unimportant details 
which invariably attends the formation of 
any new association. 

Detailed suggestions for organizing a 
branch are given a special chapter. Here will 
be found stated a sound philosophy con- 
cerning the election of officers, holding 
meetings, entrusting work to committees, the 
scope of the local unit, and the activity of 
the branch. 

How to get and hold members is a prob- 
lem faced by every branch. The officers and 
members, especially the membership com- 
mittee, will be grateful for the ideas and 
suggestions which appear in this section of 
the bulletin. As the National Association 
is making an earnest attempt this year to 
increase greatly its numbers and enthusiasm, 
this chapter should be read with great care. 

Are your meetings lively and of interest to 
all? Is your branch seeking new topics for 
its meetings which will be held this year? 
Would you welcome suggestions for speakers 
to address your meetings? These questions 
are answered succinctly in a section of the 
bulletin devoted to meetings and their im- 
provement. Genuine interest in your local 
program may be aroused as a result of 
thoughtful study of the ideas presented by 
the Committee. 

A working branch is a live branch. One 
way to keep a society active is to inaugurate 
a number of projects that will enlist the 
services of a large number of members. No 
less than twenty-one different ideas for assist- 
ing the branches are presented by the Com- 
mittee in a chapter on “Projects Suitable 
for Branch Activity.” 

The subject of publicity engaged the at- 
tention of the Committee, for an organiza- 
tion wishing to grow must maintain a defi- 
nite and planned program of publicity and 
promotion. Newspaper notices of meetings, 


general announcements, newspaper articles, 


radio programs, and guest speakers are 
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among the various means of securing the 
publicity desired. 

An unusual test consisting of twenty ques 
tions has been devised to provide branches 
with an instrument for 
strengths and weaknesses. Does your branch 
measure up? This self-administered test will 
give you the answer. 


measuring their 


If you are a new branch President or Se 
retary assuming your duties for the first time 
this autumn, the last section of the bulletin 
will be of especial interest and assistance to 
you. Here are outlined month by month the 
steps you need to take to organize and pro- 
mote the local branch. Your duties and re 
sponsibilities to the National Association 
are carefully listed. After reading this chap 
ter and putting into practice the suggestions 
made in it, routine procedure which is vital 
to the smooth functioning of the whole or 
ganization should give you little difficulty 

The Committee on Branch 
sincerely hopes that the Branch Bulletin’ will 
materially assist in strengthening the local 
units by providing definite information and 
embodying specific suggestions. As the Asso 
cition is a federation of local branches, it is 
earnestly desired that each unit shall be 
strong and independent, yet closely asso 
ciated with the national organization. The 
bulletin is the Committee's contribution to 
the realization of this ideal. 


Associations 


1 Work on the Bulletin was begun in 1938 by 
Mary P. Corre, Chairman, and completed thi 
year by Edgar M. Stover, the present Chairman 
Members of the committee assisted during both 
years. 


Activities of the President 


F ARE moving along, and we seem 

\X to be making progress. The new 
headquarters staff is no longer new; its 
members are active and busy; the initial 
organization has been effected; and grad 
ually an efficient and constructive routine 
is being established. In fact, the nationa! 
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office is an exceedingly busy place. The 
professor-president on his frequent visits, 
more accustomed to the quiet and seclusion 
of the traditional academic halls, tip-toes in 
and out of the office so as not to disturb the 
thought processes and activities of the secre- 
tary and his associates; and too often, un- 
less he hurries, he is quietly and gently 
caught and put to work. 

OCCUPATIONS in its new dress, our mem- 
bers and subscribers have seen. The maga- 
zine is and looks first-rate. 

The committees are busy, and reports on 
their activities will be made from time to 
time in the magazine. Mr. Stover has sent 
the new Branch Bulletin to press, and it 
ought to be available soon. Miss Corre 
started that project, and Mr. Stover, the 
present chairman of that committee, has car- 
ried it on. Several new branches are in 
process of being organized, and interest 
continues. Dr. Logie, Chairman of the Radio 
Committee, has submitted for the considera- 
tion of the trustees proposals which, if 
adopted, will add tremendously to the scope 
and effectiveness of our national service. 
Dr. Hinderman is pioneering in the devel- 
opment of new convention techniques for 
the St. Louis meeting, which ought to make 
our annual conference even more helpful 
and stimulating. Dr. Failor has half a 
dozen Regional Conferences organized, and 
word has just come that more are on the way. 

A most significant event occurs in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, has planned a confer- 
ence for members of his staff and represent- 
atives of the NVGA, who will consider 
problems relating to the development of 
occupational information and guidance 
service. Current projects will be reported, 
and the possibility of integrated and cooper- 
ative action will be studied. Unquestionably 
the guidance movement will profit through 
this exchange of ideas, and it may be that 
a program will be developed demanding even 
greater cooperative effort between the Serv- 
ice and the Association. The President, the 
Vice-Presidents, the Editor of the magazine, 


the Executive Secretary, and the chairme. 
of committees now actively and continyoys, 
engaged in projects of professional inte:. 
and value have been invited to represen: 


the Association. It is regrettable that 


limited conference can not include aj! ; 
officers, trustees, and chairmen of all co, 
mittees. After the conference, a report t 
the membership will be made in Oc 
TIONS. 

All members should read carefully 4, 
announcement in this issue of the magazire 
concerning the nomination of officers. (y 
procedure is democratic, but it can oper: 
only in so far as every member parti ipate 
in the nomination and election process 

The President is still busy enlarging } 
acquaintance and doing what he can to p: 
mote the interests of the Association. — 
October engagements include visits to gr 
in Philadelphia, Schenectady, Cleveland 
Columbus, Chicago, and possibly Sou 
Bend and some points in Western Michiga 
An invitation has come from California, > 
that is a long, long way from the Atlan: 
seaboard. Fortunately, Miss Cummings, D: 


Kitson, and Mr. Stover have recently me 


with the California group, and ably repr 


service, the President has felt increasing 
the necessity for strengthening the bond 


between the membership, the branches, and 


the national office. To too great an extent 


our membership in some sections has ha 
only limited and occasional contact with th 
National Association, except through th 
magazine and the annual meeting. Tx 
President has done what he could, but bs 


has discovered that this is a large count 
The other officers and trustees have beet 
most helpful in representing the Associatio: 


as the opportunity arose. Their services a 
available and it is hoped they will be ust 
more and more. It seems essential that # 


the years go on a type of organization wi 
be developed which will insure closer as 


ciation and hence greater advance in 0 
professional field, through  cooperatit 


thought and action. 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
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Plans for N. V.G. A. Convention 


THE PROGRAM IN PREPARATION 


HE ANNUAL convention of the Na- 

tional Vocational Guidance Association 
will be held at St. Louis, February 21-24, 
1940. The Program Committee is giving 
careful thought to the preparation of a pro- 
gram which will be an outstanding contribu- 
tion and inspiration to all workers in the 
guidance field. 
~ How can guidance services help perpetuate 
and make effective the democratic way of 
life? This question has arisen more fre- 
quently than any other in more than one 
hundred replies received in answer to a call 
for program suggestions. Since the ability 
of human beings to adjust to the continu- 
ously changing stage of human affairs is the 
field of guidance activities, it is obvious that 
the application of democratic principles or 
the lack of them tends to stand out at a 
time like this. The subject that arises is, 
GUIDANCE AND A SELF-GOVERNING FREE 
Society. One of the frequent questions also 
has to do with the liberation of the indi- 
vidual through education and the role edu- 
cational guidance can play in this area. 

For more than a year there has been a 
constant movement to extend the walls of 
the classroom far beyond the school ground 
to include the rich resources of the com- 
munity. The exploratory efforts that have 
been made thus far tend to show the need 
for guidance techniques and the importance 
of aiding individuals with the problem of 
developing social adjustment skills. The 


educational utilization of community re- 
§ Sources calls for cooperation between young 
; and old, and professional educators and lay- 


1en in activities beneficial to youth. Here 


then is an activity that tests the ability of 


individuals to get along with one another and 
causes them to seek the help of guidance 


workers in perfecting adjustment processes. 
This challenge and responsibility have been 
sensed and called to the attention of the 
program committee. 

The last large area of problems that has 
been mentioned persistently in the extension 
of practical democratic procedures has to do 
with adjustments in work life. It appears 
from the comments that tolerance, 
tion, information, and adjustment skills are 
much needed and hold promise for both the 
individual and the group. The rather sharp 
definition of these three aspe 
cratic life should give speakers a real chal- 
lenge and all participants food for thought 
in preparing for the convention, participating 
in it, and improving local practice when the 
convention has become history. 

While the topics just described are rather 
general it should be noted that there is 
nothing vague in a boy's problem to get the 
most out of his school experience, a worker's 
attempt to build economic security and de- 
rive genuine satisfaction from his vocation, 
and a community's effort to consolidate group 
life and make its total environment a better 
place in which to live. It will be the pur- 
pose of the program committee to provide 
a working conference that comes to grips 
with real problems in so far as this objective 
is within its power. The objective that is 
sought is a meeting of minds on real gui- 
dance issues that confront persons and 
groups. While inspiration and entertainment 
are being planned, it is also hoped that the 
thoughts of every person will be challenged. 
If the cooperation of the program committee 
and the members results in some real think- 
ing on the part of all concerned, this will 
truly be a working conference. Your ac- 
tive participation at the convention will make 
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- : it a success and your suggestions for the Division, Louisiana State Univers: 

ae . program will be a real help. Send them to Baton Rouge, Louisiana I 

fe any member of the committee and they Harold Hand, Associate Professor of Edy Tri- 
will be considered carefully. cation, Stanford University, Stanfo, - 
The most effective guidance work that is : University, California Gui 
done by organizations is to be found in the Metropoliti 
provinces of the branches. From branch a ao 1g ool, New Yor e 

i ew York Net 
associations have come a number of sug: Bdwie A. Lee, Profemer of 

; gestions about their work as well as questions Columbia University, New York _ R 
about how to improve their programs. The F. C. Rosecrance, Associate Professo- tion 
; information about branch activities that the Education, Northwestern Universi pe 
1 representatives want has to do with financing Evanston, Illinois ae 

’ branch activities, means of carrying on gui- par 

dance services through branch associations, Chairman: 

R. A. HINDERMAN, Director, Departme psy' 

bers. With the challenge to guidance per- 

Denver Public Schools, 414 Fourteen; or t 

; sonnel to extend and improve the democratic Street, Denver, Colorado vf 

id way of life and with the branches as the ome 

a arms of contact, there seems to be opening : 

ke a new era for service on the part of the Ragpenal Conferences 

a branches. Should we not consider these pos- The Middle Atlantic Conference 

sibilities again? If your branch has suc- guidance and personnel workers is bei 

7 ceeded rather well, come to the meeting and held in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 

: tell all of us about it. If you need help, come October 20 and 21. A genera! annour 

determined to get it. Your suggestions for ment of the program was made in the 0 


the coming program are most welcome. tober number of OccuPaTIONs. On ‘ 
same days the Central Pennsylvania Con! 
ence is being held at Bucknell Universit 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. As the date of 
conferences and the publication of the N 
vember issue of the magazine coincide, 
Maurice Ahrens, Supervisor of Science, ports of the activities cannot be given 
— Public Schools, Denver, Colo- this time. The December number, howeve: 
Roy N. Anderson, Assistant Professor of = 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Ry Gee baw 
, . On November 17 and 18 the St. Lou 


University, New York : 
) Mildred L. Billings, 64 Monteroy Road, Branch of the NVGA will hold a conferen 


Please write to us about them. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Members: 


Rochester, New York at St. Louis at the same time as the conven 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, Regional Direc- " of the Missouri State Teachers Ass 
tor, National Labor Relations Board, “!tton. 
St. Louis, Missouri. The New England Conference has bee: 
a / Mitchell Dreese, George Washington Uni- announced for December 1 and 2 at Bostor 
a versity, Washington, D. C. University. Jesse B. Davis, Dean of th 
A. H. Edgerton, Professor of Guidance School of Education of that institution, » | 
a: and Director of Vocational Guidance, the chairman for the program. Al! cour | 
= University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- selors in the New England area are urge: i 
consin to save these days on their calendar and © 2 


Paul L. Essert, Principal, Emily Griffith attend the helpful meetings planned for ‘* 
Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado _ benefit of personnel workers who daily me 
P. H. Griffith, Director General Extension the problems of modern youth. 


| 
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Central Mid-West Conference 


In its annual conference this fall, the 
Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel is 
cooperating with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in holding a joint re- 
sional meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, November 9, 10, 
and 11, 1939. 

Representatives from the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association will serve on the 
program committee. In addition to general 
meetings which are arranged for the entire 
onference and which will be of interest to 
psychologists, visiting teachers, and attend- 
ance officers and school counselors, one 
or two section meetings will be arranged for 
schoo! counselors with some well-known 
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speaker leading the discussion. The confer- 
ence thus far has arranged to have Fowler 
Brooks of DePauw University to speak on 
pupil personnel and problems of adolescence, 
at the opening dinner. Other speakers in- 
clude Elsa Castandyck, Director of the De 
linquency Division of the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington; Winthrop Lane, who con 
ducted an investigation on delinquency for 
the New Jersey legislature; Daniel J. Wiens 
of the Cleveland Attendance Department. 

It is hoped that many guidance and per 
sonnel workers from Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio will attend this joint conference. Ad 
ditional information may be secured from 
S. H. Horton, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association for Applied Psychologists, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 1-3, 1939. 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, St. Louis, February 
21-24, 1940. 

American Vocational Asséciation Convention, Grand Rapids, December 6-9, 1939. 

Educational Records Bureau Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
October 26-27, 1939. 


Metropolitan Conference on Vocational Guidance and Placement, Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York, November 17-18, 1939, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 21-24, 1940. 


Regional Conferences of the National V ocational Guidance Association 


Central Midwest Conference (with Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 9-11, 1939. 

Gulf States Conference, New Orleans, December 5-6, 1939. 

New England Conference, Boston University, December 1-2, 1939. 

Northern California Conference, Berkeley, Calif., December 9, 1939. 

St. Louis Branch Conference, St. Louis, Mo., November 17-18, 1939. 
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Individual Nominating Ballot 


for the nomination of officers of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Aut MEMBERS of the National Vocational Guidance Association are to particips 
this year in the nomination of officers and trustees. In accordance with the | 
established last year, the nominations will be made by individual members. There is | 
mailed to each individual member of the NVGA a regular form on which to place n 


nations for the guidance of the nominating committee in preparing the official ballo 
which in turn will be sent to each member for official vote. 
mittee will choose two or more candidates for each office to be placed on this official ballo: 


Officers of the Branch Associations should see that each ballot mailed to the individy,! 
members is filled in and returned to Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary, Nat 
Vocational Guidance Association, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y., by Decem. 
ber 1, 1939. Official ballots will be made up the first few days of December and sent out 
for vote in order that returns may come in before the annual meeting in St. Louis nex 
February.—Nominating Committee: HELEN DERNBACH, Chairman; ALMA FLETCHER, 


GEORGE MOSER. 


For the guidance of members of the NVGA, a list of persons who have served th 


Past OFFICERS N.V.G.A. 


Association in the past is given below. 


PRESIDENT 


Richard D. Allen 
Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne §S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
William M. Proctor 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Fdward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen T. Woolley 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

R. B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 


Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 
William M. Proctor 
C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


ohn M. Brewer 
M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
William F. Patterson 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


TRUSTEES 


Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 
Jerome H. Bentley 
J. H. Beveridge 
Mildred Lincoln 
Billings 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfield 
F. G. Bonser 
E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 


The nominating 


Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 
John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 
Edith D. Gwinn 
O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold L. Holbrook 
George E. Hutcher 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 
C. E. Partch 
Arthur F. Payne 
William M. Proctor 
C. A. Prosser 
David A. Rob rts 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
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Distinguishing Marks of a Good 
Occupational Monograph 


PUBLISHERS’ COMMITTEE* 
N.V.G.A. Occupational Research Section 


o assist the large number of counselors 
fy teachers to evaluate occupational ma- 
terial which is brought to their attention, the 
Occupational Research Section of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association has 
prepared “Criteria of a Good Occupational 
Study.” The criteria will not always be iden- 
tified in the same place in the various studies. 
For instance, material for the use of research 
workers will generally describe the tech- 
niques of the research in the body of the 
report. On the other hand, in a pamphlet 
prepared for the use of young people, the 
information regarding the techniques of the 
study may be found in notes to teachers, in 
the introduction, or in the appendix. Some- 
where, however, in all studies worthy of use, 
the counselor should be able to find evidence 
that the criteria listed below have been met. 


METHODS OF GATHERING DATA 


1. The study should state specifically what 
Organization or groups sponsored the study. 
It should also state who gathered the mate- 
rial and give information about these per- 
sons such as their titles and occupations, 


| their training and experience. 


2. The study should indicate the date 
(year and, if necessary, the month) when the 
material was gathered. 

3. The study should bear evidence of the 
methods used in gathering the material: 


* Publishers’ Committee, Occupational Research 
Section, National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion: Mary J. Drucker, Iona Robertson Logie, 
Marian Moise, Chase Going Woodhouse, Flor- 
ence E. Clark, Chairman. This study was approved 
by the Occupational Research Section in its an- 


business meeting at Cleveland, February, 


a. Library work performed 


b. Number and location of the establish- 
ments visited in order that the reader 
may judge whether an adequate sam- 
pling has been made 


c. Number and kinds of schools visited 


d. Number and kinds of organizations in- 
vestigated 

e. Number of other persons interviewed 
(in many instances only their positions 
and not their identity will be revealed). 


4. The study should show evidence that 
the findings have been validated or checked 
and should indicate the means by which the 
validation or checking has been accomplished 
such as referral in final draft to certain rec- 
ognized authorities, or comparison with re- 
search studies bearing in part or in whole 
upon the study in process. 


5. It is desirable also that the study indi- 
cate that it has been “tried out” on certain 
consumers of the type for whom it is in- 
tended. 


CONTENT OF STUDY 


6. The list of topics should be complete 
in order that a balanced picture of the occu- 
pation may be had; or an explanation given 
as to why certain facts have been omitted.** 


** For the approved outline of the Occupational 
Research Section, see: 

a. “The Coordination Plan,” by Mary P. Corre, 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, IX (May, 
1931), pp. 355-59. 

b. White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Vocational Guidance, Ap- 
pendix F, pp. 355-61. 

The Section is at present making changes in 

this outline. The revised or new outline will be 
published after its approval by the Section. 
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7. Tabulated material. 

a. If tabulated and graphic materials are 
embodied in the text, they should be 
accompanied by a well-integrated dis- 
cussion, explaining and interpreting the 
facts revealed in the tables and graphs. 

b. Tabulated material whether in the body 
of the text or in the appendix should 
be set up in proper form as to titles 
and headings, and should indicate from 
what source it has been derived. 


8. Census data when used should be the 
latest available, should be well digested, and 
accurately interpreted. 

9. The text or footnotes should indicate 
the source of quoted or paraphrased material 
whether taken from printed matter, confer- 
ences, or interviews. 

10. Transitions between parts of the text 
should be such that interrelations are clearly 
seen and a complete picture of the occupa- 
tion obtained. 

11. Statements (including the title) 
should be specific and exact, not general and 
inaccurate. Qualifying words should be used 
to clarify meanings, not to embellish them 
and not to produce favorable or unfavor- 
able attitudes. 

12. The occupation should be presented 
in its social and economic setting, both na- 
tional and local, and not as an isolated 
phenomenon in a vacuum 


OCCUPATIONS 


STYLE AND FORMAT 
13. The style should be clear, conciy 


and interesting, but not overly chatty. Th 


vocabulary and manner of presentatio, 
should be adapted to the readers to whor 
the material is addressed. 

14, The format should be pleasing 49; 
attractive; the typography, such as to invite 
reading. 

15. A table of contents, which carri« 
sub-headings as well as headings of chapters 
an index if the study is long enough; ani 
an annotated bibliography in accepted form 
should be included. 

16. Where material is republished ther 
should be evidence either that the conten: 
have been revised or that they have bee 
merely reprinted. It is desirable that mate 
rial be kept up-to-date and provision mad: 


easily than the printed page in hard binding 


The scientific approach should be manijes 
throughout: in the methods used in gat 
ing the facts; in the unbiased, accurate pri 
entation of what was discovered, whethe 
favorable or unfavorable; in the obvious m 
tent to serve, not special and limited interes: 
but the well-being of young people. 


Vocational Guidance on the Air 


NEW PROGRAMS AND NEWS ABOUT OTHER BROADCASTS 


On10 — Many of our readers who are 
thinking of starting local radio programs on 
vocational themes will be interested in ob- 
taining a copy of Guideposts to Living, a 
cooperative radio program, by writing to 
the National Youth Administration in Ohio, 
Hoster Building, Columbus, Ohio. This 126- 
page book mimeographed by NYA workers 
is the result of cooperation between Mary 
J. Drucker, a member of our NVGA radio 


committee, and the WLW educational de 
partment broadcasting last spring from Cn 
cinnati as the Nation’s School of the Au 
Close reading of this valuable “textbook” « 
radio writing will give many suggestions 0 
script-writing itself, as well as ways of ut 
lizing first-hand vocational histories in th 
interests of promoting better vocational 1 
justment. The actual case histories are pr 
sented before each of the eleven scrip 
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; of course fictitious). The few titles 


(name 


cited here will show the types of funda- 
mental topics covered in the broadcasts: 


Experience—have you had any? 

Smart but slovenly. 

| want to be a flyer. 

The more lines—the more chances. 

This season the NYA in Ohio will again 
collaborate with station WLW in a different 
sort of program: adult education programs 
for out-of-school young adults up to 25 
years of age. Further information, as plans 
develop, may be obtained either from 
Joseph Ries, WLW, Cincinnati, or from 
Miss Drucker at the Columbus address men- 
tioned above. 


CuicaGo, ILLINOIS — From the Chicago 
Board of Education, Lester J. Schloerb, 
Director of Occupational Research, reports 
progress of radio plans as follows: 

“Our present plans are that the programs 
will begin in October and be broadcast on a 
weekday in the later part of the afternoon. 
We plan two fifteen-minute broadcasts on a 
given subject, the first a historical sketch of 
the occupation in dramatic form, and a 
round table presenting factual material of 
today. The second broadcast on the same 
field will consist of an opening statement 
on trends and conditions today and a stu- 
dent audience presenting questions which 
will be answered. 

“For the first semester the broadcasts will 
deal with the stenographic field, radio and 
television, office appliance and machine oper- 
ation, aviation, skilled crafts for girls, the 
civil service, and metallurgy. It is planned 
that these programs will run parallel with 
school projects of various types, particularly 
with the classes in Self-Appraisal and Ca- 


reers,”” 


WISCONSIN — The continuation of the 
pscries entitled Your JoB OuTLOOK, spon- 


gsored by the University of Wisconsin De- 


Bpartment of Vocational Guidance, has been 


q nounced by Mr. John D. McClary. Local 
; BP: pers will carry the hours for these broad- 


Bcasts in which a Job Counselor discusses 
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personal factors in guidance problems. Mr. 
McClary especially invites 
from teachers interested in evaluating 
programs. The following topics are sched- 
uled for November and December (Mon- 
days) : 

November 6 
November 13 


correspondence 
these 


So You Got the Interview 

The Boss Takes Your Meas 
ure. 

Holding the Job 

You and the Other Fellow. 

Up the Ladder. 

Wanted: Another Chance. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc- 
tion of Harry A. Jager, Chief of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
in the U. S. Office of Education, a series 
of vocational guidance programs about and 
for the home and family has been initiated. 
This unusually interesting series based on 
the family’s share in vocational guidance 
should be available on a national network, 
as soon as completed. 


November 20 
November 27 
December 4 
December 11 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA — Acting on 
the evidence that over 32,000 classroom lis- 
teners profited by University of Minnesota 
programs last year, the university station, 
WLB, Minneapolis, will again broadcast pro- 
grams on many school subjects. Among 
these, the two following series will especially 
and personnel: 
a spe- 


interest workers in guidance 

Monday afternoons at 1:30 CST 
cial program of vocational orientation. Out- 
standing authorities in the field will give 
lectures on various aspects of vocational ori- 
entation. 

Friday mornings at 11:05 
“Guidance for the Future Worker.” 
series problems of job analysis will be 
handled. 

For further details and bulletins describ- 
ing these programs, write to E. W. Ziebarth, 
Program Director, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


a program on 
In this 


E_mira, New YorK—Weldon E. Wood- 
worth, another committee member, has 
undertaken his second year of supervising 
a vocational series over station WESG, EI- 
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mira, with the cooperation of members of 
the Southern Tier Branch, NVGA. The 
first series, entitled “Planning Your Future,” 
was broadcast in thirteen quarter-hour dis- 
cussions on present day problems facing high 
school students in search of vocational satis- 
faction. 

This season’s programs are tentatively de- 
scribed as a “Radio Guidance Column” or 
a “Vocational Guidance Clinic of the Air.”’ 
Designed as a service to local listeners, these 
broadcasts will consist of a question and 
answer series, with inquiries sent in by lis- 
teners and answers given by a committee of 
counselors from the Southern Tier Branch. 
Mr. Woodworth may be addressed at North- 
side High School, Corning, N. Y. 


New York Ciry—The CBS series 
“Americans at Work” has returned to its 
Thursday evening half hour, 10:30 to 11:00, 
EST. Our NVGA radio committee takes 
pleasure in announcing that the Educational 
Department of CBS has invited the coop- 
eration of the association in preparing the 
weekly script-booklets containing the actual 
script broadcast each week in “Americans 
at Work.” So far, the scripts on the follow- 
ing occupations have been published by the 
Columbia University Press for ten cents each 
(and more will be published, as the orders 
warrant) : 


Secretary Tugboat Worker 
Publicity Worker Model 

Cab Driver Musical Instrument 
Social Worker Maker 

Test Pilot Newsreel Cameraman 
Librarian Shoemaker 


Headline Maker Indian Weaver 
Window Display _ Illuminating Engi- 
Worker neer 


As this series will appeal to teachers and 
counselors only as “assigned listening,” be- 
cause of the out-of-school hour, all who wish 
to follow the daily educational broadcasts 
on the American School of the Air are urged 


to write for the teachers’ manual. Addrec 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Mi 
son Avenue, New York City. The many 
covers all the programs of the current s, 
son of twenty-six weeks, and contains y 
usually valuable educational references » 
teaching materials. 

The Radio Committee is pleased to » 
port that the Columbia Broadcasting Systeq 
through its Education Department, has of 
fered to our Association the opportunity » 
sponsor, publish, and circulate the week} 
booklets containing the scripts of * American; 
at Work.” (Thursday at 10:30, E.S.T.) |; 
view of the prestige this distinction wi 
develop, and particularly in view of tk 
general search for accurate, first-hand nes 
occupational information, the committee | 
grateful for this opportunity to serve th 
best in vocational guidance and in educa 
tional radio. Research for the background oj 
the scripts will be done by members of the 
committee. The scripts themselves are wri 
ten by CBS staff members. 

National Broadcasting Company—'Qy 
Your Jos,” Sundays, 1:30-2:30, EST, Red 
Network. Titles and scenes of programs fo: 
November and December: 


“The Boss Has It Soft 
Office work 

“Tunnel Man 

Underground construction 

“The Right Gang 
CCC camp 

“Beauty Runs Deep 
Beauty salon 

“I Lost My Job 

Department store 
“I Want to Be a Policema 
Police beat; rookie training school 

“There’s No Future in It 

Magazine 


IoNA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Commitit 
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, Through the Reading Glass + 


Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 


Youth in European Labor Camps 


A REPORT TO THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


EFORE ARMIES were once more on 

the march in Europe, a report was made 
to the American Youth Commission present- 
ing in vivid panorama the life of boys and 
girls in camps in nine European countries* 
The author’s studies of the camps extended 
ver a period of seven years. Often he 
worked shoulder to shoulder with the boys 
as a member of the group. He knew the 
German camps both before and after the 
Hitler regime. He saw boys improving roads 
and trails in Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia; 
he found boys in Scandinavian countries 
converting old castles into folk schools. He 
was familiar with the student camps in 
Switzerland and the training centers in Great 
Britain. Supplementing his own personal 
observation and experience, the author col- 
lected additional material from both public 
and private sources in the countries he 
visited. Sixty-four pages of informal photo- 


sg'aphs further illuminate the presentation of 


camp life in the different lands. 
| In each country the same general outline 


His followed: the history of the camp, the 


financing and organization, the selection and 
enrollment of members, the camp leadership, 
the housing and care of members, the work 
projects, the relation of the organization to 
national defense, the educational program, 


ithe vocational training. 


* Holland, Kenneth. Youth in European Labor 
Camps. Washington, D. C., American Council of 


; Education, 1939, Pp. 303. $2.50. 


The camps in the authoritarian countries 
and the democracies are compared as to com- 
pulsion of attendance, educational program, 
permanency, personnel, militarism, and work 
projects. The authoritarian countries looked 
upon their camps as military training cen- 
ters; the democracies usually kept them ci- 
vilian in character and administered them 
through departments of social welfare or 
labor. 

“The English projects,” says the author, 
“show that in a country where an adequate 
system has been developed for the collection 
and dissemination of information on voca- 
tional opportunities and trends, it is possible 
to develop various types of projects and 
camps to train and prepare men and women 
for jobs that actually exist, and then to place 
them in work for which they have been 
trained.” The camps in Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian countries rendered a similar 
service. 

The report includes a chapter on labor 
service for women and a resumé of the labor- 
camp movement in South Africa, Australia, 
and Japan. 

In conclusion the author admits that in 
the United States and in many of the democ- 
racies the camps cannot be justified alone on 
the basis of work performed. The camp ex- 
perience must contribute to the preparation 
of youth for the life they will lead after 
leaving camp. If the camps are to be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, the author 
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maintains that they must be integrated with 
educational, vocational, employment, and ad- 
justment agencies that are already function- 
ing. This book with its comprehensive pres- 
entation of the work camps abroad is of 
value to all interested in guidance and in 
the social, political, and economic implica- 
tions of our own CCC, 


Georgia Survey Completed 


The last two volumes of the NYA series 
on the Occupational Survey for Georgia 
Youth have been released.* Volume IV is 
a survey of Griffin and Volume V covers 
Atlanta. The surveys have included investi- 
gations in specific communities to reveal the 
opportunities open to youth and the trend 
of various industries and jobs. From the 
data compiled it is possible to plan a long- 
range program for educational and youth 
adjustment. 

The occupational survey in Griffin covered 
approximately 6,500 workers, representing 
115 occupations. Nearly 400 business execu- 
tives were interviewed. Interpretative charts 
present business and industrial trends in 
Griffin, show the city’s growing importance 
as a textile manufacturing center and the de- 
cline in farming. 

Employment opportunities in the city are 
listed and an occupations chart gives data 
on coverage, age requirements, labor turnover, 
wages, educational requirements, difficulty in 
obtaining workers. According to the chart 
Griffin needs skilled electricians, embalmers, 
bookkeepers, telegraph operators, cooks, and 
florists’ assistants. 

Volume V, the Atlanta Survey, covered 
60,000 workers from more than 400 occu- 
pations. It is divided into six parts, includ- 
ing interpretative charts which give the busi- 
ness and industrial pattern of the city. Of 


* Occupational Outlook for Georgia Youth. 
Volume IV (Pp. 78), Griffin, Georgia. Volume 
V (Pp. 271), Atlanta, Georgia. Atlanta, Georgia, 
The National Youth Administration of Georgia. 
(Available only to school administrators upon 
written request to NYA of Georgia, 10 Forsyth 
Street Building, Atlanta, Georgia.) For a review 
of Volumes I-III, see Occupations, October, 
1939, p. 53. 


especial interest is Part III, devoted to » 
cupations for Negroes in Atlanta, and P,. 
VI, a survey of 1,512 white graduates 9 
Atlanta schools. This section gives figures ¢, 
employment, college attendance, marriyy 
and occupations of white youth who we, 
graduated in the years from 1933 to 1937 
An Appendix explains clearly how 4 
survey was organized and the techniques ¢ 
ployed in carrying out the project. In cp 
clusion the report points out: ‘The initiatiy, 
in making such occupational surveys usw: 
comes from schools in their attempt to x 
just courses to fit community needs 
those communities where a _ vocation 
counselor is employed in the schools, 
where a vocational program is maintain 
either separately or in conjunction with th 
city school system, an occupational survey ; 
to be encouraged. The Vocational Depir 
ment of the schools could quite logically « 
sume responsibility for the promotion .n! 
supervision, or this responsibility might 


A careful study of these surveys will © 
pay counselors for the reports are valuab 
not only as occupational pictures of specifi 
Georgia cities but as blue-prints for surve 
that could be made in other communities 


In Brief 


Women Work?” is the debate featured « 
the September Forum. The writer for th 
affirmative points out that removing wome: 
from jobs would not necessarily open thos 
jobs to men, for the largest group of wor 
ing women includes domestic and person 
service. Furthermore, women do not wot 
just for “pin money.” In 1930 13 per ces 
were supporting their entire families, 77 p« 
cent were partially responsible for the sup 
port of dependents. Both men and wome 
have a place in our complex industri 
scheme. As free citizens, women have # 
inalienable right to work. The debater fcr 
the negative maintains that female labor hi 
become the substitute for Oriental coout 
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Mabor, the sweatshop, child labor. Women 
have made more men jobless than the ma- 
thine. There has resulted a desperate social 
and economic problem which must be solved 
leven if drastic measures have to be adopted. 


AVIATION OPPORTUNITIES — Vocational 
opportunities in aviation are discussed in the 
September issue of Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education. Competition is keen and 
positions go to those with unusual qualifica- 
tions. There are three possible ways of be- 
coming affiliated with the industry: breaking 
into the trade, /.e., coming to the work in- 
experienced and untrained ; transferring from 
a related trade (a man who has learned weld- 
ing might find employment in an airplane 
factory) ; and organized training. The last 
js recommended as the best approach. 


= 


} AN INNOVATION—The training of race 
horses is a novel occupation for a woman but 
"for some one who is fond of animals and 
the out-of-doors and who likes to be on the 
move all the time, it is a very pleasant 
method of earning a living.” A young 
woman writing in the “Under Thirty” de- 
partment of the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
ptember tells how she broke down the preju- 
dices against her sex and received her train- 


license. 


SoctaL ENGINEERING—The significance of 
frocational guidance, according to an article 
pin the September Jewish Center, is based on 
wo factors: the growing complexity of con- 
: litions under which the individual functions 
jn modern society and the need for constant 
readjustment due to the accelerated rate of 
hange. “The task of vocational direction is 
gpot a passing mood or frill of modernity, but 
pwill come to be an important aspect of that 
hole new approach to social problems 
metimes referred to as social engineering— 
hat is, purposeful and conscious direction 
get the material and human resources of so- 
ety.” The author considers also the imme- 
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diate problems of vocational guidance as 
they apply to Jewish youth. 


MECHANICAL SECRETARY — A new me- 
chanical secretary which “takes dictation, 
writes letters that talk, answers the tele- 
phone, records business deals” has been pro 
duced by a Hollywood manufacturer. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in the Scientific 
American, this machine performs other du- 
ties hitherto in the domain of teachers, sales- 
men, and reporters. The machine is a voice 
recording and reproducing unit, as light and 
compact as a portable typewriter. It records 
about 7,800 words on a thin collar of cello- 
phane-like material. This collar costs only 
five cents and can be folded and slipped into 
an envelop and mailed for only three cents. 
A supplementary device makes multigraph 
copies of the original. These last indefi- 
nitely and may be folded flat and filed for 
future use or they may be transcribed by a 
stenographer using either head phones or a 
loud-speaker. 


OccCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT — An edi- 
torial in a recent issue of National Parent- 
Teacher asks parents, teachers, and adults 
to urge school administrators and employ- 
ment service directors to collaborate in the 
development of adequate programs for occu- 
pational adjustment for young people. These 
programs would help young people under- 
stand their vocational assets and liabilities, 
would make employers more clearly aware 
of what youth can offer them, and would 
acquaint youth with available job opportuni- 
ties. In the same magazine the plight of 
the unemployed farm boy is discussed. 


THE YOUNG COLLEGE StuDENT — How 
precocious children adjust in college is re- 
ported in the August Parents’ Magazine. A 
survey was made of thirty boys and girls 
who had entered a large state university at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. The study re- 
vealed that successful adjustment of the very 
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young student depends on his health, his 
mature appearance and point of view, his 
grades, his social ease, his interest in the 
other sex and in extracurricular activities. 


Jos Ap Wririnc—Tips for the young 
job-hunter on writing an effective classified 
advertisement are given in Youth Today for 
September 1939. Good advertisements con- 
tain “‘between-the-lines copy which offers 
alertness, originality, initiative, interest in 
the work, assumption of details, without re- 
sorting to stale, unconvincing claims.” 

In the August issue of Youth Today are 
lively articles on how to get a job, the work 
of airline hostesses, the secret of being a 
good mixer, the chief qualities of an execu- 


tive. & 


Y.M.C.A. ScHooLs—A series of booklets 
and catalogues describing educational oppor- 
tunities has been issued by the New York 
Y.M.C.A. Schools. Of especial interest to 
counselors is Refrigeration Servicing and 
Air Conditioning. This pamphlet points out 
the need for trained service men for electric 
refrigerators and air conditioning, and out- 
lines the courses available. 


GumEs TO ENGINEERING—The report of 
the Committee on Student Selection and Gui- 
dance, under the chairmanship of R. L. 
Sackett, Dean Emeritus, School of Engineer- 
ing, Pennsylvania State College, is included 
in the Fifth Annual Report of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development for 
the Year Ending October, 1937. Since Dean 
Sackett last described the work of his com- 
mittee in the January, 1937 issue of Occu- 
PATIONS (Pp. 311-315), the committee has 
been revising its popular pamphlet, Engi- 
neering—A Career—A Culture, and notes 
the rapid spread of interest in guidance of 
high school students in engineering and 
other professions. Articles on vocational gui- 
dance in such magazines as OCCUPATIONS 
are referred to appreciatively, and the com- 
mittee especially recommends that more em- 
phasis be placed on interests, aptitudes, emo- 


tions, and personal qualities, and less 
“How much does it pay?” 

Effective work by various engineering » 
cieties in supplying counselors with inform, 
tion on the engineering profession for th. 
benefit of interested high school studens 
is reviewed, and the role of college selectiy. 
tests is also discussed. The report conclude 
with a plea for better pre-college guidang 
both to save needless expense in partial 
educating the unfit and to protect them fron 
the psychological effects of failure. It \ 
recommended that better methods of adm. 
sion replace the present competition for nun. 
bers of enrollees. 


WoMEN Forty—Altrusa Intern. 
tional has recently issued a reprint of x 
article entitled, ‘Placing the Older Woman’ 
which originally appeared in Internationd 
Altrusan. This placement problem was dis 
cussed by members of public and private 
employment agencies in an informal sym. 
posium sponsored by the magazine. The re. 
sulting article discusses the occupational 
fields to which women over forty are mos 
likely to gain entrance, particularly in domes 
tic service, sales, personnel, and institutional 
work. Factors of personality and education 
as they bear upon the ability of the olde 
woman to find work are also mentioned. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO STUDENTS—That 
college students prefer part-time work to 
government aid for financing their education 
is revealed in a survey of fifteen univers: 
ties reported recently by Dean Carl W 
Ackerman, of the Columbia Graduate School 
of Journalism. According to the account i 
School and Society (September 16, 1939) 
only 7.4 per cent of the students interviewed 
considered federal or state government aid 
desirable. The largest group, 42.5 per ceat 
preferred part-time employment; 32.3 pe 
cent favored scholarships; 14.5 per ces 
voted for university or private loans. 4 
larger percentage of students in the Wes 
and Middle West endorsed part-time employ 
ment than in the East and South. 
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Occupations . . . Guidance .. . 


News of Events + + 


Conferences . . . Conventions 


American Education Week 


A CHALLENGE TO COUNSELORS 


EALIZING that the serious maladjust- 
R ments of recent years have empha- 
sized the need for greater efficiency in the 
management of our economic affairs, the 
sponsors of American Education Week (No- 
He vember 5-11) have set 


ane aside Wednesday for con- 
HH T/ sideration of Education for 
Economic Efficiency. The 
general theme for the 
week—Education for the 
EDUCATION FOR American Way of Life— 
ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY Will be further amplified 
by featuring these topics on different days: 
The Place of Religion in Our Democracy, 
Education for Self-Realization, Education 
for Human Relationships, Education for 
Civic Responsibility, Cultivating the Love of 
Learning, and Education for Freedom. 

The objectives of Education for Economic 
Efficiency as suggested by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators are: 


Work. The educated producer knows the 


| satisfaction of good workmanship. 


Occupational Information. The educated 
producer understands the requirements and 


) °pportunities for various jobs. 


Occupational Choice. The educated pro- 


® ducer has selected his occupation. 


Occupational Efficiency. The educated 
producer succeeds in his chosen vocation. 


Occupational Adjustment. The educated 
producer maintains and improves his effi- 
ciency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated 
producer appreciates the social value of his 
work. 

Personal Economics. The educated con- 
sumer plans the economics of his own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated con- 
sumer develops standards for guiding his 
expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated con- 
sumer is an informed and skilful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated con- 
sumer takes appropriate measures to safe- 
guard his interests. 


A unique opportunity is thus given to 
counselors of the country to dramatize for 
the school and for the community the im- 
portance of guidance in helping youth to 
adjust to the complex modern world. Dif- 
ferent departments in the school may co- 
operate in carrying out various projects, in- 
cluding the collecting of vocational informa- 
tion, effective use of the bulletin board, as- 
sembly programs featuring local speakers 
who represent different occupations, dra- 
matics, pupil reports on occupations, hobby 
shows. One assembly program may well be 
devoted to talks by young alumni who tell 
how they got their first jobs, what prepara- 
tion and training they found useful, what it 
takes to hold a job. Other projects will sug 
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gest themselves, according to the needs of 
the school and the community. 

American Education Week, with its pro- 
gram interpreting the nation’s schools to the 
people, is an ideal time to place before the 
public the aims of vocational and educational 
guidance. It is an ideal time to launch a 
program which should be continued during 
the school year. 


A. V. A. Convention 


Four half-day sessions of the Vocational 
Guidance Section are planned for the Con- 
vention of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion to be held at Grand Rapids, December 
6-9, 1939. In addition there will be the 
usual Saturday noon luncheon of the section. 

The phases of guidance represented on the 
program will include: the selection of ap- 
prentices and other trainees; the counselor's, 
teacher's and employment manager’s use of 
intelligence, aptitude, personality, achieve- 
ment, and other measures; counseling and 
imparting of occupational information by 
special teachers and by teachers of general 
subjects; the function and problem of the 
counselor in the large and small cosmopolitan 
high school; the Diversified Occupations 
Training Plan as a high school occupational 
guidance laboratory. 

The participants in the program will be 
persons who speak from the point of view 
of the labor union, the employer in the pro- 
duction and distributive occupations, the per- 
sonnel research worker, the parent, the 
farmer, the psychologist, the school admin- 
istrator, youth agencies, the apprenticeship 
commission, the employment office, the coun- 
selor, the teacher in general education, and 

the workers in the various vocational educa- 
tion fields. 


High Lights of the Civil Service Assembly 


“Public Personnel Administration of the 
Future’ was the subject of one of the ad- 
dresses scheduled for the Civil Service As- 
sembly’s thirty-first annual meeting at San 
Francisco, October 16-20, 1930. The pro- 
gram was developed around the general 


theme, Civil Service of the Future. |p the 
sectional discussions these were among +h 
topics featured: Applying Effective Pi, 
ment Policies and Practices to Governmer 
Personnel; The Positive Recruitmen; 
Qualified Government Personnel: 
Measurement of Individual Differences , 
Candidates for Public Employment by p. 
formance Tests; The Measurement of |p; 
vidual Differences of Candidates for Py) 
Employment by Pencil and Paper Tests: a; 
Supervisory Training as the Basis for [, 
tablishing and Maintaining Sound Personp, 
Practices and Policies. 


Conference Announced 

The third annual Professional Conferen: 
and Business Meeting of the American Asx 
ciation for Applied Psychology will mee » 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washingt 
D. C., November 24-26, 1939. The {,! 
program will be printed in the Novembe; 
December issue of the Journal of Consultin; 
Psychology. 


N. O. C.’s Final Meeting 


The National Occupational Conference 
terminated its activities with a final meeting 
of the executive committee on September i 
1939, after six years of activity in the gathe: 
ing and dissemination of information abox 
occupations. 

Major activities of the Conference are t 
be carried on by other agencies, as follows 
requests for information about occupation 
and vocational guidance, assigned to the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser 
vice established a year ago in the United 
States Office of Education; publication o! 
OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Ma- 
azine, monthly professional journal, resume! 
by the National Vocational Guidance Ass 
ciation, 425 West 123 Street, New York 
with a terminal grant from the Carnegie Co: 
poration ; publication of Occupational Index 
a monthly guide to occupational reading 
and distribution of more than sixty occup! 
tional monographs, assigned to Occupations 
Index, Inc., New York University, Ws» 
ington Square, East. 
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Supported in its activities by the Carnegie 
[Corporation of New York, the National 
(Dccupational Conference has been respon- 
gible for expansion of vocational guidance 
gnd job placement activities, particularly at 
the high school and college levels. Much of 
this activity was centered in the past two 
years, following an occupational education 
tour for the school superintendents of thir- 
een cities. This has resulted in expansion of 
complete programs of occupational adjust- 
ment through vocational guidance, training, 
and placement, in scores of public school 
systems. 

"Those attending the final meeting and 
dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel included 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation; Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Edwin A. Lee, 
who is now professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; J. Walter 
Dietz, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Conference, and personnel relations 
manager, Western Electric Company, New 
York; Anna L. Burdick, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director, American Association for 
Adult Education: Harold F. Clark, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Harvey N. 
Davis, president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken; Franklin J. Keller, prin- 
cipal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York; James E. Russell, dean emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Thomas G, Spates, director of industrial re- 
lations, General Foods Corporation; Alex- 
pander J. Stoddard, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia public schools; Ben D. Wood, direc- 
tor of Collegiate Educational Research Bu- 
reau, Columbia University ; Robert Hoppock, 
assistant director of the Conference who this 
pfall became professor of education at New 
p York University; Harry D. Kitson, editor 
pof Occupations; Harry A. Jager, chief, Oc- 
Scupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
Bvice, U. S. Office of Education; and Rex B. 
Cunliffe, Rutgers University, president of the 
mp National Vocational Guidance Association. 
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Western Personnel Service 

The annual training course offered by the 
Western Personnel Service at its headquar- 
ters in Pasadena reopened in September. 
Three trainees have been chosen this year 
from a large group of graduates nominated 
by the 18 member colleges and universities 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Western Personnel Service, a non-profit 
cooperative association of western colleges 
and universities, maintains a clearing house 
of information useful to college personnel 
workers. Through its bulletins and coun- 
seling services, it reports on developments 
in methods of student personnel work and 
on occupational information significant for 
college students. The training program thus 
includes study and practice in many phases 
of personnel work. 

The program will be under the direct su- 
pervision of the staff directors of the West- 
ern Personnel Service, Winifred M. Hausam 
and Helen G. Fisk. Karl Cowdery, Asso- 
ciate Registrar of Stanford University, is 
chairman of the Academic Council. 


Vocational Conferences for Women 
Students 

Ohio State University announces that its 
regular fall vocational information confer- 
ences for women students will take place the 
week beginning October 31 and ending No- 
vember 4. More than a hundred experts in 
many callings have been engaged as con- 
sultants. They will present the newer op- 
portunities for well-trained women in a wide 
range of fields, stressing not only their oc- 
cupational but, wherever possible, avoca- 
tional possibilities as well. An up-to-date 
bibliography of books and magazine arti- 
cles has been prepared. The conferences are 
the joint enterprise of students and non- 
students composing a widely representative 
committee which is directed by five student 
coordinators, and one non-student coordina- 
tor, Associate Dean of Women, Grace S. M. 
Zorbaugh. (See OccupaATIONs, Feb. 1939, 
pp. 413-417.) 
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Rutgers Industrial Conference 


For the fourteenth successive year, per- 
sonnel men and industrial relations repre- 
sentatives met at Rutgers University to dis- 
cuss problems of personnel and manage- 
ment, with special emphasis on the adjust- 
ment of the younger college graduate in in- 
dustry. 

This year’s industrial conference was held 
on September 7, with an approximate at- 
tendance of seven hundred. The guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting was Alvin 
E. Dodd, president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, who spoke on “Manage- 
ment Looks Ahead.” 

Mr. Dodd traced the advance of scientific 
management in this country, and described 
the underlying weaknesses of our wage-set- 
ting and price determination policies, iden- 
tifying two “mistaken conspiracies’ which 
exist in business today. 

Speakers at the dinner meeting were Har- 
vey M. Davis, president of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken; Howard L. 
Davis, director of vocational guidance, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, and Robert 
C. Clothier, president of Rutgers University. 

Dr. Davis of Stevens gave four guides to 
winning business success. His talk was heard 
with interest by the several hundred young 
college graduates who were in industry, as 
well as older men in attendance at the con- 
ference. 

He recommended that men in business 
keep on studying, that they study “around 
their jobs,” as well as the jobs themselves. 
He stressed the importance of a good vocab- 
ulary as the best single prediction of prob- 
able success. He suggested that the study of 
human beings is an important avenue to 
success. “There are two kinds of human be- 
ings, yourself and everybody else,” he said. 
“Both kinds need studying, and it will well 
repay you to study them.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
panel discussion of the problems of younger 
college graduates in industry. Adjustment to 
industry, company policies, “the boss,” op- 
portunities, salaries, marriage, friendship, 


and community relations were discussed , 
the six young men on the panel. 

In the morning session, A. L. Kress. mar 
ager of the Industrial Relations Departme, 
of the National Electrical Manufactyr. 
Association, and A. S. Regula, of Indus; 
Relations Counselors, Inc., discussed inde 
trial relations and management technius 

The annual industrial conference is so, 
sored by the University Extension Divisiog ; 
cooperation with the Rutgers College ¢ 
Engineering and various personnel and jy 
dustrial organizations. Cooperating in ¢ 
year’s session were the Society of Industri 
Engineers, Northern New Jersey Chapte 
S.A.M.; and the New York City Juric: 
Group of the American Society of Mecha 
ical Engineers. 


The Northwestern Conference 


A Council on Guidance and Personn 
Work was held July 17 to 22, 1939, at te 
School of Education, Northwestern Unive 
sity. Established to promote the leadership 
of those educational workers responsible fo: 
the development of guidance and personne 
services, the Council program stressed the 
following practical problems: the organix 
tion of a guidance program; the role of the 
specialist; meeting the social, personality 
vocational, physical, and emotional needs 0! 
youth ; helping classroom teachers ; collecting 
guidance materials; new developments i 
testing; the use of school records. 

Among those serving on the Council staf 
were Clifford E. Erickson, Schoo! of Edua 
tion, Northwestern University ; Ethel Kawin 
Director of Guidance, Glencoe ([Il!.) Pub 
lic Schools; F. C. Rosecrance, Schoo! of Edu 
cation, Northwestern University; Lest: 
Schloerb, Director, Division of Occupation 
Research, Chicago Public Schools; Barbas 
Wright, Director of Guidance, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, S. A. Hamrin, School 0 
Education, Northwestern University; Liv 
rence M. Nelson, Science Research Asso 
ates, Chicago; Rudolph Dreikurs, Miche 
Rees Hospital; Grace Munson, Directo: 
Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Publi 
Schools; Roy Street, Psychologist, Batt 
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Ereck (Mich.) Public Schools; Beth Well- 
an, Professor, Child Psychology, Univer- 
By of Ohio; and Elizabeth K. Wilson, Di- 


Bector, H. S. Counseling, Kansas City, Mo. 


New Hampshire Conference 

The second annual Guidance Institute of 
Phe University of New Hampshire was held 
st Durham, New Hampshire, July 11 and 
i> and was attended by approximately 200 
Persons. The Institute included four gen- 
bral conferences and a demonstration clinic 

riod. At each general conference there 
were four or five short papers and one longer 
Address, presenting various aspects of the 
general problem of guidance. 

A characteristic feature of this Institute 
was the forty-minute discussion period fol- 
lowing each of the general conferences, led 
by workers in the field, in which members of 
the Institute enthusiastically participated. 
One of the high lights of the meetings was 
the address by Jesse B. Davis, attacking the 
Menace of commercialized guidance. The 
thallenge was taken up and carried along by 
other speakers who pleaded for safe and sane 
practices. Another outstanding address was 
piven by James L. Hanley, who answered 
fritics of guidance by declaring that gui- 
dance was one of the most important ele- 
ments in a modern school curriculum. 


Two More States Appoint 
Guidance Division Chiefs 
Two additional states have recently an- 
nounced U. S. Office of Education ap- 
proval of plans for occupation! information 
and guidance divisions and named chiefs of 
the new services. State education officials of 
Michigan and North Carolina have sent the 
Following reports to OCCUPATIONS: 
MIcHIGAN—The plan for the establish- 
ment of an Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service for Michigan has been ap- 
proved by the United States Office of Edu- 
mation. The chief of the new division under 


ithe State Board of Control for Vocational 


Education is Carl M. Horn. 
Mr. Horn has been a vocational teacher, a 


; tincipal of a high school, and has had ex- 
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perience as a superintendent in two Michi- 
gan school systems. He comes to this new 
division from Dowagiac, Michigan, where 
he has been superintendent for the past nine 
years. 

The general plan of operation will be to 
cooperate with schools in developing their 
occupational information and guidance 
services. The greater need for this type of 
assistance in the smaller schools is recog- 
nized and the major emphasis of the work 
will center in this type of district. 

Surveys of guidance services in Michigan 
schools such as—''What Happens to Grad- 
uates and Dropouts?” and “Occupational 
be conducted. 


NortH CaroLina—A program of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance in the 
State Department of Public Instruction has 
been officially launched in North Carolina. 
Mr. S. Marion Justice, who formerly taught 
in the High Schools of Lexington and Rocky 
Mount, was appointed State Supervisor. Mr. 
Justice served for two years as a guidance 
counselor, and last year as coordinator of 
Diversified Occupations, in the Rocky 
Mount High School. 

North Carolina’s plan, which was ap- 
proved by the Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., specifies the use of only one- 
third of the supervisor's salary from the 
George-Deen and Smith-Hughes funds, and 
two-thirds from State funds. This provision 
was made in order that the supervisor might 
devote his time to developing a rounded 
guidance program and not be confined 
strictly to vocational guidance as it con- 
tributes to vocational education. 

To date more than thirty school systems 
and six of the leading colleges have been 
visited. The purpose of these visits was to 
find out what is going on, and how school 
leaders are thinking about the development 
of guidance programs. A preliminary sur- 
vey of present guidance practices was con- 
ducted early in September. The informa- 
tion was obtained through the use of a 
form sent to all high school principals in 
the State. This survey is expected to throw 
light on many plans of attack in the de- 
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velopment of guidance work in the State. 
As part of the North Carolina program the 
supervisor is urging each school contacted 
to adopt one or more specific guidance ob- 
jectives which can be reasonably accom- 
plished during the year. 


Youth Guidance Institute 


The Youth Guidance Institute held Au- 
gust 20-26 at the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School in industrial-rural Harlan County, 
Kentucky, grew out of the desire of local 
leaders and organizations to attack county 
youth problems. The Institute was sponsored 
by the County Planning Council, the County 
School System, the Harlan Kiwanis Club, 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School and local lead- 
ers, drawn together by the desire to plan 
cooperatively toward helping youth meet 
its increasingly acute problems. Included 
among the state and national leaders who 
came to take part were: Rex B. Cunliffe, 
President of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association; Leonard M. Miller, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Rockland County, New 
York; Howard W. Oxley, CCC Director 
of Education; and C. L. Shartle, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. O. Latham Hatcher, Presi- 
dent, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
was the technical director of the Institute. 

Through morning and evening discussions 
and afternoon demonstrations in recreational 
aids, the Institute considered the educational 
and vocational needs of the in-school youth 
of the community. With equal sincerity the 
group studied the problems of out-of-school 
youth and aid for both groups in terms of 
health, recreation, and vocational guidance. 
Findings included: continuous study of the 
individual through a systematic procedure; 
cooperation of community agencies in a 
health program; endorsement of a “learning 
by doing” program throughout the entire 
school program; need for increased atten- 
tion to directed recreation and leisure time 
activities; need for occupational information 
and placement services and for a study of 
juvenile delinquency—GLYN A. Morkis. 
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In the Colleges 

EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS—Because of 
European war thousands of American . 
dents who had hoped to study abroad wen 
forced to change their plans. According 
Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute 
International Education, 300 fellowshin 
were to have been awarded for study 3 
European countries, and 100 were assign: 
for study in South America, the Far Tet 
and Canada. The emphasis this year will, 
placed on exchange with students fro 
South America and Canada. In addition » 
the students who receive fellowships, ma 
in the past have studied abroad at their ow 
expense. Last year more than 8,000 Ame 
icans were registered in foreign universitic 
while 7,500 foreign students were enrolle: 
in American institutions. 

The State Department has announce 
plans to exchange professors, teachers, a 
graduate students with the eleven Luts 
American republics which have ratified te 
1936 convention to strengthen inter-Ame-. 
ican cultural relations. The signatory m 
tions are Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, tk 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, so! 
Venezuela. The convention provides for the 
annual exchange of one professor and tw 
teachers or graduate students. As soon : 
the other governments have completed ther 
arrangements for the exchanges, the Stu: 
Department will prepare for each of the 
countries a panel of five names of applican’ 
for the exchange fellowships. From this lx 
the receiving government will select thos 
to whom the awards will be granted. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY— 
A new integrated program of social studi 
is offered the freshman class in the Colles 
of Engineering. This program is design! 
to provide an understanding of econom«, 
political, and social problems for studes' 
specializing in technical courses. 
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CorNELL—This fall Cornell University, 
sided by a $18,000 grant from the General 
Fducation Board, is starting a three-year ex- 

eriment to discover whether a capacity for 
critical thinking can be developed among 
high school students. As preparation for 
etter citizenship in a democracy, the pupils 
will be trained to form independent judg- 
ments on a rational basis, using materials 
at present included in the high school social 
studies curriculum. The students will be en- 
couraged to evaluate evidence and to draw 
conclusions, with the hope that critical 
thinking will be carried over from the 
classroom to out-of-school situations. 


DARTMOUTH—An innovation at Dart- 
mouth gives juniors and seniors increased 
responsibility in the departments in which 
they are majoring. Students are invited to 
consult with their instructors and are free to 
make suggestions in departmental mechanics 
and curricular problems. This cooperation 
between faculty and students is being tried 
in the departments of economics, sociology, 
and political science. 


PRINCETON—More than 40 per cent of 
the graduates of 1939 are employed, accord- 
ing to the University’s Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and Student Employment, showing an 
increase of 8 per cent over the class of 1938. 
Two hundred eight, 50.6 per cent are doing 
graduate work, and 33 or 8 per cent are un- 
employed and registered with the bureau. 

Hartrorp CoLLece oF INsSURANCE— 
p The new insurance college, founded last 
May, 1939, by the Hartford College of Law 
and a group of insurance executives, has 
Fadmitted thirty freshmen. Of these about 
§83 per cent are college graduates; the re- 
mainder are non-college graduates employed 
by insurance companies, who come to the 
pcollege recommended by the executives of 
ptheir respective companies. 


HuNTER—Among the new courses of- 
fered this year is a study of the administra- 
ption of industrial relations, a course survey- 
ing the problems of the business executive 
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in his dealings with his employees, the ques- 
tions raised by collective labor agreements, 
and the effect of the acceptance of the tech- 
nique of collective bargaining on personnel 
management. Other new courses include 
international economic relations, economics 
of consumption, and rural sociology. 


FELLOWsHIPS—Fifteen fellowships open 
to women have been announced by the 
American Association of University Women, 
the largest number offered in the history of 
the organization. Nine of the fellowships 
are open to American women, for study here 
or abroad. Of the six international fellow- 
ships, one is open to Latin-American women 
for advanced study in the United States in 
preparation for service in their native coun- 
tries; one to British women graduates for 
graduate study in their native country; one 
to British women for graduate study in an 
American university. Two more are open 
to women of all countries with the proviso 
that they study in some country other than 
their own. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Grants totaling $6,500 
have been awarded by Vocational Service 
for Juniors to 40 boys and 39 girls in nine- 
teen colleges, six hospitals, twenty private 
schools, and a number of public high 
schools. The sums awarded range from $1 
to $3 a week for high school maintenance, 
to $250 for the winter term's college tuition. 
Scholarship holders are taking training in 
academic, vocational, and professional 
courses. 


New York UNIveRsiry—At the Wash- 
ington Square College young men and 
women may now take a four-year radio 
course leading to a degree. This is said to 
be the first college in the country to offer 
radio as a major. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY—This fall Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C., is offer- 
ing a series of mew courses on “human 
living.” The courses stress the relationship 
of the individual to his group and help to 
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bridge the gap between high school and col- 
lege. The series includes courses in the bio- 
logical sciences, the humanities, the physical 
sciences, and the social sciences. 


CLEVELAND COLLEGE—The adult educa- 
tion college of Western Reserve is adopting 
a new program this fall. It includes courses 
in the general adult education curriculum; 
courses in foundation and review work for 
those who are able to do work at the college 
level but who are deficient in particular 
fields or skills; courses for training dental 
assistants. 


News Briefs 


BusINEss GAINS—A war-time accelera- 
tion of business has increased employment 
in factories, shops, and mines, according to 
a nation-wide survey reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press. Unfilled orders in steel, ship- 
building, air craft manufacturing, textiles, 
and other industries, are putting thousands 
of men back on payrolls. War conditions 
have lent impetus to the recovery trend al- 
ready observed before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe. In both government and 
private shipyards workmen have been em- 
ployed in extra shifts to speed the Navy's 
expansion program. 


EUROPEAN CHILDREN—Because of the 
war, European parents are reported to be 
eager to send their children to school in this 
country. Entrance into this country is lim- 
ited by a State Department ruling which 
forbids children under fourteen years of age 
to enter alone, unless their parents are wait- 
ing in this country to receive them. 


Air Corps DouBLED—The U. S. Army 
has sought to double the air corps by No- 
vember 1, following President Roosevelt's 
limited emergency decree. Through an in- 
tensive campaign, the army hopes to enlist 
12,000 recruits. 


Events in Washington 
Federal Security Agency 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Occupational Information and ¢ 
dance Service staff and representatives of 4 
NVGA were scheduled to hold a joint 
ference in Washington, D. C., early in ¢, 
tober. R. B. Cunliffe, President of NYG 
met with the Occupational Information »; 
Guidance Service staff early in August t 
discuss plans for this meeting. Because ts 
service seeks in every possible way to o 
operate with public and private agencies ; 
terested in the guidance movement, it »; 
felt that the conference would serve a yer 
useful purpose. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps 


Civilian Basis for CCC—After Decemix 
31, 1939, the camps will be commanded } 
civilian officers instead of officers from te 
services. Since their organization, the camp 
have been commanded by reserve officers 0 
the army, navy, and marine corps. The sum 
type of men will continue in charge be 
will serve as civilians and not as members 0 
the services. The CCC, which will recru 
100,000 replacements, has given assurance 
that enrollment does not entail militin 
service. 


Guidance in the CCC—In order to lean 
more about the work of the CCC Camp eds 
cational adviser, Columbia University mat 
a study of how he spends his work day. 4 
total of about 200 advisers were surveyed 
It was found that the average adviser spend 
about 3 hours of the day in preparing ‘o 
his classes and teaching; 21/, hours for meal 
134, hours on office work, including cort 
spondence, records, and reports; 
on guidance and placement ; 11/4 hours in s 
pervising and training instructors; and 3! 
hours on general activities such as visiting 
work projects, securing equipment, and pe 
moting recreational pursuits. These activ 
ties add up to a total of 13 hours per day. 
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Manual on Photography—An outline of 
Bystruction prepared in the office of the 
Birector of CCC Camp Education, Office of 
Education, is being used in connection with 
Phe educational program of the CCC. (CCC 
jnstruction Series No. 1, Photography, Unit 
No. 1.) Two other units will follow. This 
panual will serve as a model to be followed 
in the preparation of other outlines in cer- 
hain selected occupational fields which in- 
Elude: commercial, electrical, building trades, 
pgriculture, conservation, mechanics, service, 
bnd miscellaneous (surveying, retail sales, 
buto service station management, photog- 
phy and public speaking). 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Committeemen Named—President Roose- 
yelt has appointed three new members to 
serve on the National Advisory Committee 
of the National Youth Administration. They 
gre: Dexter Keezer, President, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon; James G. Patton, Presi- 
dent, State Farmers Union, Denver, Colo- 
tado; and Mervyn Rathborne, President, 
American Communications Association, New 
York, N. Y. The committee is composed of 
outstanding representatives of labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture, education and youth. It 
functions in an advisory capacity to guide 
the National Youth Administration to 
achieve its objectives of finding employ- 
ment in private industry for unemployed 
youth, providing young people with oppor- 
tunity for continued attendance at educa- 
stional institutions, and providing work re- 
lief on useful projects designed to benefit 
syouth and to benefit the community. 


Student Aid Program—A total of $27,- 
§465,319 has been allocated to finance the 
Student Aid Program of the National Youth 
Administration for the current fiscal year 
1939-40, 

Of this amount, $13,494,164 has been al- 
Slotted to the School Aid Program and $13,- 
§°71,155 to the College and Graduate Aid 
Program. Participating in the Student Aid 
p Program are more than 1,650 colleges and 

universities and 25,500 secondary educational 
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institutions, distributed throughout the na- 
tion and including Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia. The 
funds will provide part-time jobs for more 
than 450,000 needy students of both sexes 
who otherwise would be unable to con- 
tinue their education. 

The monthly payment to NYA undergrad- 
uate college students ranges from a minimum 
of $10 to a maximum of $20. A student re- 
ceiving NYA Graduate aid may earn from 
$20 to $30 a month. Students participating 
in the School Aid Program may earn from 
a minimum of $3 to a maximum of $6 each 
month. 

In April of last year the greatest number 
of students received NYA Student Aid. Dur- 
ing that month, 270,589 students in 25,129 
secondary schools earned an average of 
$4.23; and 109,874 college students in 1,- 
638 colleges earned an average of $11.81. 
Graduate students numbered 2,881 and 
earned an average of $18.42. 

Special allotments of more than $200,000 
have been made to provide additional assis- 
tance to needy students in drought-stricken 
areas in the following states: Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and Utah. The funds will be used in the 
counties within these states where a re- 
cently completed survey shows that special 
need exists because of severe drought condi- 
tions. 


Program Expanded — The out-of-school 
work program of the NYA is to be ex- 
panded one-third this year, according to an 
announcement made by Administrator Au- 
brey Williams. Seventy-five thousand new 
jobs will be created for unemployed young 
men and women, increasing the enrollment 
from 225,000 to 300,000. To facilitate trans- 
fer to private employment, the NYA will 
provide diversified work experience through 
a rotation of job assignments. 


SocIAL SECURITY 


Increased Federal Grants—The states will 
receive additional federal funds for their 
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programs for aid to dependent chiidren un- 
der the amended public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act. The federal gov- 
ernment will now match up to 50 per cent 
of $18 a month for the first child, and up 
to 50 per cent of $12 a month for each 
additional child in the same family, the 
amounts spent by the state for its aid to 
children. In the original Social Security Act 
the federal government gave only one-third 
the amount contributed by the state. The 
federal government will now pay also one- 
half the administrative cost of the program. 


U. S. Department of Labor 


Federal Apprenticeship Committee—Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia enacted apprenticeship laws at the last 
sessions of their legislatures. The laws fol- 
low the general pattern of the Suggested 
Language for a State Voluntary Apprentice- 
ship Bill, as drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed at the request of the Third National 
Conference on Labor Legislation. In each 
state, however, there are variations in stand- 
ards and the administrative setup. 


Labor Relations 


NLRB Inquiry—A staff has been ap- 
pointed to aid the House Committee in its 
investigation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (See OccuPpATIONs, October 
1939, p. 65). Edmund M. Toland and 
Roger Robb have been appointed as counsel, 
and Charles Randall and Arthur Reilly as 
investigators. The staff may be increased as 
the work of the committee gets under way. 


Civil Aeronautics Authority 


Pilot Training — The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has approved the application of 
166 schools, colleges, and universities to 
participate in the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram authorized by the last session of Con- 
gress. Under the training program all stu- 
dents will réceive seventy-two hours of 
ground instruction, to be followed by thirty- 
five to fifty hours of flight instruction. The 
college may charge as much as $40 for a 
laboratory fee. The Authority will pay the 


college $20 per student for ground ins, 


tion, and the operator of the flying sch | 


from $270 to $290 for each student recgi 
ing flight training. 

The aim is to create a force of about }) 
000 pilots during this school year, to devel 
a reserve of basically qualified airmen y, 
which the armed forces might draw in ay 
of war, and to promote private flying 4s , 
means of developing aviation. 


Federal Works Agency 


PWA and the Schools—Half a millicg 
students returning to school this year yj 
find themselves in new, modern classroon; 
built during the past year as a result 
allotments made by the Public Works A; 
ministration. Nearly 2,000 school projec 
completed during the past 12 mont 
through local participation in the PWA pw 
gram have added $193,000,000 worth oj 
facilities to the nation’s educational plan: 
New buildings, improvements to existing 
buildings provide accommodations for abox 
500,000 pupils. Col. E. W. Clark, Acting 
Commissioner of Public Works reports the 
other projects include school auditorium 
gymnasiums, athletic fields, and other 
cilities that provide recreation and physic! 
education. 

A survey of 5,000 applications for loaas 
and grants returned to applicants because 
Congress did not appropriate addition 
funds for PWA revealed that schools ani 
educational institutions are most in demand 
for public construction. It was hoped tha 
the local communities would go ahead with 
projects totaling $1,758,000,000, without 
federal aid. 


American Youth Commission 
Rural Youth—The importance of vow 
tional guidance to rural youth was emphi- 
sized recently by Floyd W. Reeves, who 
on June 1 succeeded Homer P. Rainey # 
Director of the American Youth Commis 
sion. In a national radio address in which 


he discussed the special problems faced 5 


rural youth he said: 
“Present educational needs of rural youth 
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gre for a much broader program of general 
@ducation, a more satisfactory program of vo- 
Btional education, and, perhaps more im- 

‘tant than either, a sound program of 
Socational guidance.” 

An abstract of the talk is given in the 
July issue of the Council’s Bulletin, sent free 
pon request. All who are engaged in the 
Bounseling of youth should read this AYC 
Bulletin regularly. 

Study Completed—Newton Edwards re- 
rently completed a study for the AYC on 
Educational Opportunities for Youth. 


In Congress 


Following are bills introduced during the 
76th session of Congress that have some 
bearing on the occupational adjustment of 
youth and adults: 


H.R. 1663. To authorize an annual ap- 
propriation to the states to aid engineering 
and industrial research in connection with 
schools of engineering in the several state 
and territorial universities and colleges, to 
be administered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. (Referred to the Committee on In- 
sterstate and Foreign Commerce.) 


} H.R. 3517. To authorize for the next 6 
hyears appropriations for Federal funds to 
“provide more effective programs of public 
education.” This bill would grant funds to 
the states for public elementary and _sec- 
ondary schools, including educational and 
vocational guidance. (Referred to Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor.) 


S HR. 3652. To provide an appropriation 
pfor allotment by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Shalf available to National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, including administrative services, and 
halt available to universities, colleges, and 
Bnonprofit research agencies for such research 
in the fields of physics, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, and engineering, as will tend to pro- 
mote the development of commerce and in- 
dustry, and to print and disseminate the re- 
sults thereof. The bill would authorize an 
appropriation for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, of not to exceed $1,000,000, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter such sums as may 
be necessary. (Referred to Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce.) 
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H.R. 4648. To establish “The Free Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music” for the pur- 
pose of educating pupils in instrumental and 
vocal music and all branches of musical edu- 
cation and musical art under the authority of 
a board of regents who shall appoint a di- 
rector general and a board of fidners to 
manage the Conservatory, and to receive do- 
nations for the establishment thereof. (Re- 
ferred to Committee on Education.) 


H.R. 5375. To promote nautical education 
by authorizing the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, in his discretion, when so requested 
by proper authority, to detail persons in the 
Coast Guard for duty in connection with 
maritime instruction and training by the 
several States. (Approved August 4, 1939; 
Public Law No. 258.) 


H.R. 5619. To authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to train civilian pilots or 
to conduct programs for such training to be 
carried out either through the use of the 
facilities and personnel of the Authority or 
by contracts with educational institutions or 
other persons; and to authorize an appropria- 
tion of $5,675,000 for fiscal year of 1939 
and 1940 and such other sums as may be 
necessary in subsequent years to carry out 
the provisions of this Act which will expire 
July 1, 1944. (Approved June 27, 1939; 
Public Law No. 153.) 


H.R. 6669. To provide 40 additional 
Presidential appointments to the United 
States Military Academy and United States 
Naval Academy to be given to sons of those 
persons who have received the Award of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, or the Navy Cross, 
or who have suffered permanent and total 
service-connected disability. (Referred to 
Committee on Military Affairs.) 


S. 2584. To establish and coordinate busi- 
ness research. This bill would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to estab- 
lish a business research station in each state 
and territory at the state or territorial uni- 
versity under the direction of the College of 
Business Administration or in the departmen: 
of the college in which business subjects are 
included; and would authorize an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1941, and annually thereafter. 
(Referred to Committee on Commerce.) 
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Who’s Who and Where 


EuGENIE A. LEONARD has been asked by 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education to 
make a study of the use of tests and mea- 
surements in the guidance programs of the 
high schools of the United States that have 
part-time or full-time counselors. She is also 
giving a graduate course on Guidance: Vo- 
cational, Educational, and Recreational, at 
the Catholic University of America. 

Dr. Leonard (Mrs. Robert J.) was form- 
erly Dean of Women at Syracuse University 
and later assisted in the organization of the 
new San Francisco Junior College as Vice 
President and Dean of Women. Last year 
she organized the guidance program and oc- 
cupational survey for the Portland Public 
Schools. 


ALBERT L. MILLER became Youth Ad- 
ministrator for the National Youth Admin- 
istration of the District of Columbia on Sep- 
tember 2, 1939, succeeding Mrs. Francoise 
Belle who will remain in an important ad- 
ministrative capacity. Mr. Miller is a grad- 
uate of Harvard, a World War veteran, and 
from 1923 to 1933 was engaged in the oil 
production industry. He was recently em- 
ployed as Executive Secretary of the Advisory 
Board of the U. S. Housing Authority. 


JOHN YANAK of Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, 
a recent graduate of Antioch College, served 
as assistant in the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service during the sum- 
mer. On September 1st he started upon his 
new duties with the National Youth Admin- 
istration in West Charleston, West Virginia. 


Hester Hoon, formerly in charge of the 
junior work of the Illinois State Employment 
Service, is now with the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


CELIA SHELTON has relinquished her du- 
ties as manager of the Junior Employment 
Counseling Service operated jointly by the 


Seattle Public Schools and the Washi». 
State Employment Service, in order t , 
sume her duties as coordinator in the F4jy, 
Vocational School. Her successor is Eycy 
DiLts, formeriy Boys’ Adviser in the Gr» 
Cleveland High School. As successor tp } 
Dills at the Grover Cleveland High Schy 
Harry GARRISON has been appointed, \y, 
Garrison is President of the Seattle Brags 
of the NVGA. 


S. MARION JusTICcE, Chief, Divisiog , 
Occupational Information and Guida 
Service, North Carolina, visited the He: 
quarters Office on September 29, to conie 
with Mr. Cunliffe, Dr. Kitson, and ); 
Kenney. 


Gites M. Rucu, for the past year Cx 
sultant in the Occupational Information x 
Guidance Service, was appointed Augus 
as Chief of the Research and Statistical & 
vice of the Vocational Division of the Ofe 
of Education, succeeding the late John Cur 
mings. Previously Dr. Ruch was associate 
with the editorial department of Scr 
Foresman and Company, has served «; 
number of universities, and is the author « 
co-author of a number of textbooks on ey 
cational measurements and of many measur 
for the evaluation of educational achiew 


Test which has been given to millions 0 
pupils. 

Bruce SHEAR, formerly high scho 
counselor at Port Washington, New Yor 


is now director of guidance in Delmar, Ne 
York. 


ALONZO KELLOGG has been appointed 
rector of guidance and teacher of sou 
studies in the public schools of Pemberx 
New Jersey. 

ALICE ADANALIAN is doing vocation 
guidance work in the Junior Consultatot 
Service, New York City. 


Aroos BENNEYAN has a position in the | 
vocational service and placement division 0! 
the American Committee for Christian Ger 


man Refugees. 
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| + Books Reviewed 


Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


1s NICE TO KNOW PEOPLE LIKE 
YOU. By Harry Walker Hepner. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. 172. $1.50. 


BE YOUR AGE. By Marjorie Barstow 
Greenbie. New York, Stackpole Sons, 1939. 
Pp. 251. $2.00. 


WHAT ABOUT YOURSELF? By Paul 
Porter Brainerd. Pasadena, California, Edu- 
fational Research Association, 1939. Pp. 


921. $2.50. 


“To develop fully we need many contacts 
With all kinds of people under varying con- 
Bitions.” In these words the author lays the 
foundation for the discussion of personality 
Sevelopment and adjustment which is con- 
Iained in his book under title of It’s Nice 
H Know People Like You. Much of per- 
Bonality development therefore begins in 
Barliest childhood and the wise parent realiz- 
ing this does not isolate his children from im- 
perfect companions. All through life we 
Must learn to “take it.” 

Mr. Kepner has dealt with the problem in 
Buch a way as to impress the reader with 
Bis belief in the integration of the individual 
in all of his relations, integration of the 
individual to his whole self, to his vocation, 
fo others as friends, and to his community 
$a citizen. This integration is based on a 
ecling of kinship and a growing conscious- 
Bess of others. Sensing problems in one’s 

lf and in others and then attempting to 
eet them and overcome them is the secret 

f personality development. 

The feeling of “belongingness” and self- 
orth is essential to every individual before 
€ can truly be himself either in his relation 

himself, to others, or to his vocation. 


pVhen we help others to achieve this feeling 


me help ourselves to acquire not only the 
me feeling but to acquire poise and self- 
onfidence. When we relieve those “em- 
atrassing moments” for others or cause 


. By Various Contributors 


others to feel less strange either in conversa- 
tion or in a community, we are developing 
our Own powers to control ourselves in any 
given situation. Barriers to the development 
of poise and self-confidence must be recog- 
nized and met. 

One of the real merits of this book is 
the method of presentation which gives the 
reader, whoever he may be, child or adult, 
employee or employer, student or teacher, 
the feeling that the road to success in de- 
veloping a rich personality crowned ulti- 
mately with the calmness of poise and self- 
confidence is one and the same. Since all 
must travel the same road why not travel 
it together in the spirit of friendliness? 

The theme “Be your age in your age” 
persistently penetrates the whole of the re- 
cently published book Be Your Age by Mar- 
jorie Barstow Greenbie. Few readers of this 
book could fail to be stimulated to think 
deeply and seriously in an attempt to an- 
swer the author's question, “What at any 
given birthday is one’s age?’’ In relation to 
fixed standards age is one thing, in relation 
to swiftly and constantly changing standards 
of social ideals, attitudes and experiences it 
is quite another. It is most difficult to be 
one's age. Are we able to grow up and still 
stay young? In other words can we be phy- 
sically, sexually, and in social appearance 
about ten years younger than our chronolog- 
ical age, and at the same time be about ten 
years older than our chronological age in 
earning capacity and in the spread of our 
interests and activities? For successful liv- 
ing, the author tells us this is necessary. 

The real drama of life for most people 
really begins at sixteen. ‘This first maturity 
is a very happy time,” for the individual 
then arrives at three great moments at one 
and the same time—physical, mental, and 
sexual adulthood. From sixteen to twenty- 
five the great task which must be achieved by 
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each one for himself, in order that he may 
look forward to health and all that the word 
connotes during the productive years from 
twenty-five to fifty, is to think straight about 
one’s self, respect one’s own emotions as 
well as those por Hong and keep the physical 
person fresh, clean, and fragrant. 

Mrs. Greenbie has discussed youths’ prob- 
lems in a straightforward manner which is 
at times almost breath-taking in its clarity 
and frankness. It is youthful and clean in its 
spirit. 

I think we can all agree with Paul Porter 
Brainerd that the most interesting person in 
the world to any individual is himself. His 
recently published book, bearing the title, 
What About Yourself? invites its readers to 
ask themselves several pointed questions: 
“Just what kind of personality have I?” 
“How can it be improved?” “What hidden 
forces are at my command?” “What ideals 
will help me to build a more successful 
life?” 

The author has made a comprehensive 
study of all of the fundamental principles of 
character development. In interpreting these 
principles and in analyzing types of individ- 
uals the author has frequently suggested new 
slants to methods of applying principles to 
given situations. He has presented a wealth 
of examples to help the layman understand 
personal problems which frequently are only 
vaguely understood, if at all, because of lack 
of simplicity of language and terminology. 
The examples are up-to-date and hence have 
an added interest and basis for understand- 
ing. We find the mention of persons such as 
Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Douglas 
Corrigan, President Roosevelt, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Jane Addams, Mary White, and others. 

The book contains an unusually compre- 
hensive list of the best and latest articles 
and books in the realm of personality analy- 
sis and development. This feature as much 
as any other justifies its presence on the 
bookshelves of all guidance and personnel 
workers as well as parents and teachers. 

Among the three great inherent rights 
of every individual, self-discovery, self- 
development, and self-expression, self-de- 
velopment is the theme of this book. This 
book has values not as a source of in- 
spiration but as a closely woven fabric of 


facts for the student of personality an, 
and development.—IRMa E. Voicr, De» 
Women, Ohio University. 


oe 


THIS FLYING GAME. By Major Ger. 
Arnold and Lieut. Col. Eaker. New \; 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1939. Pp. 307. $3. 


This book was first published in {9: 
Some months ago it was issued in a “reyiy 
and enlarged edition’’ but the additiona) 
terial seems to consist orgy Of abyy 
30 pages bound into the back of the origin; 
manuscript and a few new photographs. 

When the book was first published jt »; 
up-to-date and made a valuable contriburi 
to aviation literature. But aviation move, 
rapidly that books become out of date ; 
most before the author can read his provi 
The publishers announce this book as “tn 
authoritative” but in a comparison of nj 
tary airplanes, Germany is stil! shown ; 
the bottom of the list with 600 planes wh 
France is at the top with 3,600. Many ot 
recent events make the book antiquated 


answer questions about jobs in aviation, 
that material is now three years old and 
no longer authentic. In the three years « 
airlines have developed new airplanes x 
new methods. Factory methods and job » 
portunities have been revolutionized. Chane: 
for a boy to get into the Army or Navy fips; 
corps, either as a pilot or mechanic, x 
greatly improved—Cart Norcross, Svs 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, New York. 


oe 


GUIDANCE FOR THE HIGH SCHOO. 
PUPIL. By E. C. Webster. A_ study 
Quebec secondary schools. McGill Sou 
Research Series, No. 8. Montreal, Mc 
University, 1939. Pp. 151. $1.75. 


Dr. Webster's study of high school pup 
in the Protestant schools of Montreal ¥ 
conducted while the author was a stuct 
and later while he was a staff member 
the Department of Psychology at McG 
University. His principal concern was ' 
study the pupil from the standpoint of 
cational psychology in order to understit 
more clearly his needs for guidance. 1% 
setting in which the study was made‘! 
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em of education characterized, according 
© Dr. Webster, by considerable rigidity, fre- 

eat elimination of pupils, a “tone” defi- 
pitely school-centered rather than child-cen- 
fered, and influenced in some measure by 
Bilingualism and other local factors. The 
Bethods employed in the study included the 
Edministration of standardized tests of in- 
felligence, mechanical aptitude, and achieve- 
Ment in various school subjects; and analyses 
pf schoo! marks and of educational and vo- 
Bstional choices of pupils. Relationships be- 
bween these factors were studied statistically. 
There were 2,913 cases, all except 205 from 
he city of Montreal, ranging in educational 
Batus from seventh grade to high school 
Braduation. (In the Montreal schools there 
Bre seven years of elementary and four years 
Bf high school education. ) 

A feature of the study was an intensive 
Bxamination of 73 boys, all recent high 
Bhool graduates, during the summer of 
3934, in a special vocational guidance bureau 
Sestablished as a practical laboratory for test- 
Ing the factors related to school success and 
f occupational achievement or failure.” 
here was a special testing program, sup- 

lemented by interviews conducted by the 
and by an analysis of the home 
Backgrounds. The work done with this spe- 
Gal group was influenced by the program 
pf the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
Bhology, in England, especially that portion 
f the program which is under the direction 
: Angus Macrae. Dr. Webster made specific 
commendations of occupations or of 
further study after his tests and interviews 
Bad been completed. Most of the recom- 
Mendations harmonized closely with the edu- 
tional and vocational status of the pe ents. 
The following quotation expresses Dr. Web- 
ers views on one phase of vocational gui- 
mance: “Every man and woman lives in a 
jorld bounded by definite limits. Social and 
onomic barriers are by no means the least 
portant of these. Vocational guidance 
ust recognize these social and economic 
actors and recommendations cannot be satis- 
ctory if they ignore this reality.” 
The final recommendations made by the 
uthor included a broadened curriculum “‘un- 
ttered by ‘academic’ preoccupations,” edu- 
tional and vocational guidance based upon 
search, cumulative school records, diagnos- 
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tic tests and remedial training, a competent 
director trained in educational psychology, 
vocational information, and placement. The 
director, according to Dr. Webster, should 
function for the school system as a whole, 
not merely for the secondary schools, and 
efforts should be made to help the pupil to 
make the best adjustments possible, in the 
classroom as well as in after-school life. 

Dr. Webster's material is presented clearly, 
the statistical material is confined largely to 
an appendix, and there is an index. An in- 
teresting foreword has been written by Wil- 
liam D. Tait, Head of the Department of 
Psychology and Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at McGill—Warren K. Lay- 
TON, Director of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


oe 


CAREERS IN THE MINERAL INDUS 
TRIES. By T.T. Read. New York. The 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, 1939. Pp. 32. Free. 

Convinced that the mineral industries offer 
careers to many young men who have not 
had these opportunities brought to their at- 
tention, a committee of the Mineral Indus- 
tries Division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers spon- 
sored this booklet which should be read and 
used by vocational counselors 

Mineral industries are defined as opera- 
tions “directed toward making mineral sub- 
stances available for maintaining and im- 
proving the conditions of human life.” In 
addition to the more commonly known min- 
eral products, such as coal and iron, the fol- 
lowing are included: cement, stone, gravel, 
petroleum production, transportation, refin- 
ing, and marketing ; likewise the ceramic in- 
dustries. The author makes the point that 
the practice followed by the United States 
Census of separating extraction of minerals 
from their preparation and refining is arti- 
ficial. 

In specifying the types of jobs, the author 
begins with the engineers, who work in 
three fairly distinct fields: mining as gen- 
erally understood, the fabrication and utili- 
zation of metals, and research. According to 
the author, since the depression began ‘there 
were fewer unemployed mining and metal- 
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lurgical engineers than any other kind of 
engineer.” 

Mention is made of certain non-engineer- 
ing specialists that may be employed in the 
mineral industries, such as accountants, archi- 
tects, etc. 

The text is written in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, although some of the 
questions are not really answered. For ex- 
ample: “Is it necessary to take an engineering 
or technologic course of a college grade in 
order to have a career in the mineral indus- 
tries?” This is not answered, although in 
connection with another question, figures are 
given showing that about one-tenth of all 
gainfully employed persons in the United 
States are connected with the mineral indus- 
tries. It seems obvious that many millions 
of persons entered the field without college 
training. 

For answers to the question, “How can a 
young man tell whether he is better fitted 
for engineering research, for engineering 
practice, or for engineering administrative 
work?” the youth is advised to ask his 
school teacher or high school principal. Un- 
fortunately, the vocational counselor, the one 
person best able to give help in this matter, 
is not mentioned in the booklet. 

A practical-minded vocational counselor 
would criticize the booklet on the grounds 
that it deals only with jobs in the upper 
brackets—probably 10 per cent of the whole 
—which are normally reached through some 
training in engineering. This emphasis is 
to be expected in view of the primary in- 
terest of the sponsoring body in education on 
the professional level. But there remain 
wi ae of jobs not described in this book- 
let, and they are the jobs to which the ma- 
jority of prospective workers in the mineral 
industries will go. 

A stimulating reading list is appended, 
also a Directory of the Mineral Technology 
Schools in the United States—H.D.K. 


oe 


I RING DOORBELLS. By Russell Bird- 
well. New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 253. $2.50. 


In twenty-eight untitled chapters, Russell 
Birdwell tells his story—the story of most 
veterans of the press, who are all appar- 
ently addicts of the printer's ink, a curse to 


their literary ambitions. Not a chapte; . 
capes allusion to this lamented, though 
cinating, enslavement. With rare EXCE pti 
journalism becomes an unwanted end jy » 
self. Always it begins as a means to ap ; 

sory goal of literary creation. Liquor », 
inaptitude are at times the barrier, by ; 
the most part, meager financial returns » 
the ceaseless, mechanical, daily demand; 
a roaring, hungry press leave no time { 
creative reflection. 

It would be an injustice to the autho, 
leave the impression that he is bitter or ev. 
critical, for there is no remorse, self-pity, » 
tragedy in his story. Rather, there is hum 
ous objectivity that at times stimulates hos 
terous laughter. In fact, the twenty-cigp 
brief chapters are a series of fascinaty 
anecdotes covering many significant ne 
events from the hands of a good story-teli: 
whose style is simple, honest, and sincere 

For the ordinary reader who enjoys t 
diversion of a good tale, there is enter 
ment in Mr. Birdwell’s book. For the x 
ous student of social and personality px 
lems, there are first-hand penetrating 
servations—commentaries which are adapts 
to the learning of the reader. 


for great heights and power.—THomas | 
BATSON, Washington, D. C. 


THE PRINTING TRADES AND THEI 
WORKERS. By Florence E. Clark. Scu 
ton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 19% 
Illustrated. Pp. 154. (Revised Editioe 
$2.00. 


This monograph is the result of a pia 
by the Occupational Research Section of t 
National Vocational Guidance Associate 
to publish a study, national in its field, 
show the work of the section and set & 
pace for research. The volume is nation 
in scope since the field chosen, printing, 
national in character and is not limited * 
local areas. In fact, one of the merits & 
this trade-study is the showing of the sas 
or similar, opportunities in various localitis 
assuring more of a permanency in emploj 
ment. The many and rapid changes in & 
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Brinting processes make necessary and de- 
Kirable the constant revision of such studies 
fo keep the material up-to-date. 

Miss Clark, for a number of years, studied 
printing trades from the standpoint of 
aement and opportunities in the local 
icago field. She first prepared a brief 


tline on printing for local use, and through 
idying and visiting printing plants became 
niliar with the needs and the opportunities 
the trade. Her keen, analytical mind and 
: ability to express herself clearly made 


ch studies valuable for those interested in 
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pu 
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j 
puidance and placement, and in the trades, 
and her monograph is an example of what 
buch a study should contain. 

Miss Clark has also gathered a large 
amount of valuable material for reference 
and general information about printing as 
a whole. Also information regarding ap- 
prenticeship in the trade as a whole. Four 
appendices also give valuable information. 

Another commendation is that the volume 
is well printed and illustrated with well- 
selected subjects—E. E. SHELDON, The 


Lakeside Press, Chicago, Ill. 


Occupational Information 
—Educational requirements 
—Employment opportunities 
—Changing trends of demand 


You will find them all through the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


A continuous bibliography of 
up-to-date references on occupations 


Published Monthly 
Annual Subscription, Five Dollars 
Write for a FREE sample 
Occupational Index, Inc. 


New York University 
79 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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Vocational Guidance— 
Consumer Education— 
Personality Development 


Life Orientation Series: 
1. WHAT ABOUT JOBS? 


Preparation, Getting the Job, Success. 6 books 
in one, 270 pages, fabricoid binding. .$2.00 


WHAT ABOUT YOURSELF? 

with People, Personality Develop- 
Authoritative, Understandable. 235 
illustrated. Published 1939. Bibli- 
Fabricoid 


2. 
Success 
ment. 
pages, 
ography. 


3. WHAT ABOUT DOLLARS? 


Education, Money Management, 
Bibliography, Teacher Sugges- 


Consumer 
Buymanship. 


tions. 
312 pages, fabricoid binding......... $2.25 
Same, heavy paper binding... ... 81.60 
. 
OCCUPATIONS BRIEFS 


Series 2, Revised Edition. Essential Require- 
ments for 235 Occupations. Counselors’ in 
dispensable reference. General and Special- 
ized Bibliographies. 


Substantial loose-leaf binder......... $1.75 
DEVELOPING TEACHER PERSON. 
ALITY THAT WINS—Sanford 

4 “MUST” book for teachers. Cloth, 160 

$1.60 
JOB ANALYSIS BLANKS AND 
RATING SCALE 

25 sheets, 6.60 oss crests .50 


School and library discounts, 
except on “net” items. 


Thousands of High Schools, Colleges, CCC 
Educational Advisers, State and Federal 
Employment Offices and other groups from 
Maine to California now are using these 
authoritative publications 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


2214 E. Colorado St., Dept. “O” 


Pasadena, California 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccvuraTions) 
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The dominant guidance books 

| in thousands of high schools: Gl! 

pode: 

Inor Group Guidance Series |» 

Dalits 

By Richard D. Allen Sh 

a Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Guidance, Providence, R. |. they 

“an Expert Consultant on Guidance, U. S. Office of Education Beni 

* Former President of the National Vocational Guidance Association Der 

7 ee we 

Organization and Supervision of Guidance > *" 

' | Thousands of administrators and guidance directors turn to this book regularly ng 

a and often for assistance on their work. Its 442 pages are devoted to modern G 

. high-school guidance problems and procedures. Written by a practical public. - 

school guidance man, it is based not only upon his own experience, but that en 

3 of many other practical guidance leaders throughout the country. = 

: Few guidance problems can crop up in a high school that are not covered ' 

here. Whatever the question, you can turn to this desk-book for practical, ati 

mn authoritative information and ideas. It is a time-saver and money-saver for a 

oe administrators, guidance specialists, and guidance planning committees. Siu 
“ You will find this volume written in an alert, readable style, happily free of 
a. vague, polysyllabic educational phrases. Twelve folded inserts contain detailed 
a charts, illustrating every need of guidance procedure. The appendix reproduces 

e many useful guidance record forms. List price, $3.65 | Th 

These manuals for homeroom teachers contain | Hi 

the materials of instruction 

Case-Conference Prob- Common Problems _ in Self-Measurement Proj- | 

es lems in Group Guidance Group Guidance is the ects in Group Guidance ! 

ft is the manual for 10th- teacher-manual for 1lth- _ is an optional teacher-manual tic 

They grade homeroom teachers. grade homeroom guidance for supplementary use in 7! 

There are 52 case confer- work. The 60 problems in grades 10 and 11. It con- 

pass ences, each accompanied by this book were selected by tains 63 non-competitive self- = 

oe such thorough helps and committees of the N.V.G.A. discovery tests. As in the sb) 
a suggestions for the teacher as those most commonly other two manuals, helps 

that successful conduct of faced by the average high- and suggestions for the bi 

c the work is assured. school pupil. teacher abound. 

List, $1.55 List, $1.95 List, $2.25 I 

if 

Net price of the 4-volume set, $7.52 a 

30-day approval 

Cc 

INOR PUBLISHING 

New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
RIFE. By Harold S. Kahm. New York, 
Barper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. 149. $1.75. 
BUIDING HUMAN MISFITS. By Alex- 
Sidra Adler. New York, The Macmillan 
Rompany, 1938. Pp. 88. $1.75. 


The first book listed is full of crass ba- 
Balities that the author has tried to season 
mith last year's outworn slang. He gives 
hich sounding names to his a as if 
Hey might have some scientific backing or 
Significance, and undertakes to treat almost 
Byery area of human activity from the stand- 

int of personal opinion alone. The book 
Seems to be an effort to capitalize on the 

pularity of Dale Carnegie’s book. The 
is exceedingly poor. 

Guiding Human Misfits appears to be an 
attempt to capitalize on Alfrec Adler's repu- 
tation. This book has more value than the 
Dther. It is, however, very fragmentary and 
oorly organized. Some people might find 
it valuable as a popularized and brief presen- 
tation of certain problems in psychiatry.— 
Grace Munson, Director, Bureau of Child 
Siudy, Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 


BOW TO 


oe 


THE BOOK OF INDOOR HOBBIES. By 
Emanuele Stieri. New York, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. 430. $3. 


Those who wish to combine avocational 
Pwith vocational guidance will find inspira- 
tion as well as information in this book. 
The hobbies described require little space or 
expenditure of money and can be followed 
pby the apartment dweller. 

The first part of the book describes hob- 
bies which have a special appeal for nature 
lovers, including window and roof garden- 
ing, terrariums, aquariums, dish gardening, 
and the keeping and care of birds. The sec- 

pond part gives suggestions for creative 
hobbies, such as pottery making, tile work, 
petching, metal work, carving, leathercraft, 
Band bookbinding. 

With each hobby, Mr. Stieri discusses in 

detail the materials and equipment required, 
: and also the procedures to be followed. He 
p believes that those who live in city apart- 
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ments or small suburban homes need leisure 
time activities to give a brief respite from 
the daily grind of the noisy workaday world 
and has selected those which require only a 
table for a workbench and a few inexpensive 
tools. For the convenience of the hobbyist 
who may have difficulty in securing the 
necessary tools or materials, a list of firms 
and addresses is appended. Mr. Stieri is 
also the author of Home Craftsmanship 
GERTRUDE FoRRESTER, West Bend, Wis 
consin. 


THE PRINTING TRADES 


AND THEIR WORKERS 
By Florence E. Clark 


Now completely revised and brought up 
to date, this study of the printing and 
allied trades again represents the authori- 
tative source of information concerning the 
occupations of the industry for guidance 
counselors. The original study, published 

in 1932, was the first project of national 
| scope sponsored and supervised by the 
Occupational Research Section of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Second edition, 168 pages, $2.00 


Send for an examination copy 
on approval 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK 
COMPANY 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


ru. Guidance Program 


For administrators who have or are starting @ pro 
gram of group guidance 9 units 
A Guidance Manual for Teachers 
Making Good in High School 
Keeping Physically Fit 
A Health Program 
Understanding Myself 
Taking a Look at Yourself 
Selecting an Occupation 
Getting a Job 
The Graduate Looks Ahead 
As Others Like You 


McKnight and McKnight 


Publishers Bloomington, Ill. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OcovuraTions) 
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Publications Received 


Bliss, Sidney M., and Rowe, Clyde. 
Everyday Law. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1939. $1.80. 

A presentation of business law that will be of 
social and vocational value to high school stu- 
dents, written in vocabulary simple enough for 
their comprehension. A glossary of legal terms is 
included m the appendix 


Hill, Frank E. Educating for Health. New 
York, American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1939. Pp. 224. $1.25. 

A study of health programs for adults, con- 
ducted by leading national medical and other 
health organizations. 


Humphreys, J. Anthony. How to Choose 
a Career. Science Research Associates, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1939. 
Pp. 48. 50 cents. 

Suggestions on the choice of a vocation, ar- 
ranged under the following headings: How to 
Store Facts About Careers, What to Learn About 
Occupations, What to Learn About Yourself, 
How to Relate Analysis of Occupations to Self 
Analysis, A Word About Economics. 


Lawrence, Josephine. A Good Home with 
Nice People. Boston, Little, Brown, and Co., 
1939. Pp. 322. $2.50. 

“Home work was too intimate. . . . No 
one requested factory and office workers to be 
taken into the family life of the boss, to be de- 
pendent on the good will of his family, or to 
adjust their schedules to the personal whims of 
individuals who lived with them. Maybe a mis- 
tress and her maid couldn't be businesslike. 
but why not try? ‘Run things like in an office. 
Write out and nail ‘em up in the kitchen. Nobody 
to say a word except it has to do with business. 
The girls to go home and eat and sleep, nobody to 
look down on nobody else.’ ” 

This light novel serves to illustrate the problem 
of the domestic servant at its worst. Viewed 
chiefly from the standpoint of the worker, the 
novelist shows how an unintelligent and egotistic 
mistress on the one hand, and an efficient, nig- 
gardly mistress on the other, can ruin the peace 
of mind of their maids. There seems to be little 
offered for improving the household worker's 
situation except partially in the case of the part- 
time maid or household with many servants. 


Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 
Machinery and the American Standard of 
Living. 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
1939. Pp. 87. 


Gives statistics presenting the machine as the 
creator of jobs, purchasing power, wealth; argu- 
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ments showing that the United States has n.» 
excess of producing power. Other pap, 
available on request are: Capital Good fall "ee 
ican Progress, Savings and American Pro», 
and Capital Goods and the American Enter, 
System. 


Morgan, Harriet W., and Geisler, Rox 
M. Beauty Culture Theory and Pry; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Bellefield Girls’ Vocation 
High School, 1939. Pp. 104. $1.50. 

A manual of theory and practice for stude 
and operators. 

Occupations in the Candy Industry. Loyis 
ville, Ky., National Youth Administratio. 
for Kentucky, 1938. Pp. 21. Mimeographe: 

Here is given the historical background 
industry, the national and state scope of the by 
ness, working conditions (wages, hours, trend 
welfare, advantages, and disadvantages), typ: 
workers, qualifications, training requirements. T: 
survey shows that there is considerable season, 
and technological unemployment in the indust; 

Ordway, Samuel H. Jr., and O'Brien 
James C. An Approach to More Objectiy 
Oral Tests. Pamphlet No. 2. Washington 
D. C., Society for Personnel Administration 
1939. Pp. 31. 25 cents. 

A real contribution to thought in th 
competitive oral examinations, this 
features the application of evidence to ti 
examination process, stresses forecasting futur 
accomplishment from evidence of past 
plishment, and provides for ratings on qualit 


well as quantity of past accomplishment 

Smith, L. F., and Mahoney, H. J. 7) 
Occupation of the Hospital Attenda 
Paper. Pp. 32. L. F. Smith, 2105 Compan 
CCC, Salisbury, Massachusetts. 

A description of the conditions of work, duties 
and qualifications in this little publicized f 
which is estimated to employ between 16,00 
17,000 men. 

Stuart, Esta Ross. Stuart Typing—Cor 
plete Course (Revised). Boston, D. ( 
Heath and Company, 1939. Pp. 164. $1.7 

A modern system of typing which aims t 
up mastery of the keyboard by using the hig 
frequency word-pattern method. The syste: 
prepared for use in junior and senior hig 
schools, as well as colleges and business sch 

Young, Jeremiah S., and Barton, Edwin, 
M. Growing in Citizenship. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 874 
$1.76. Illustrated. 

Units IV and V (Working Together to Make 
a Living, and The World of Work and Ones 
Place in It) will especially interest the counselor 
Included are many photogiaphs showing various 
types of occupations. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine 


NOW AVAILABLE 


(Plus 30c per volume for packing and shipping) 
Bound volumes are in two books each, or 12 books in one complete set of six volumes; Library 
for mailing) ; or we will make reservation and ship when you send check later (up to December 
1, 1939). The publishers reserve the right to turn back orders when limited supply is exhausted 


Complete volumes will not be broken. The June, 1939, issue contains a cumulative Author 
Subject Index for all six volumes, 1933-1939. 


836, Occupations for June, 1939.) 


BACK NUMBERS | OCCUPATIONS 


COMPLETE VOLUMES — XI XVI XVII 
"33-34 "34-35 "35-36 36 "37 "38-39 

Single volumes, complete for any year °33-°34 to °38-39 $ 5.00 € 3.00 

Complete set, 6 volumes, 1933-34 to 1938-39 25.00 17.00 


Buckram, gold lettered. Limited supply available. Send check with order (add 30c per volume 


BROKEN LOTS—Miscellaneous Single Copies. (For list of available single copies see page 


New low prices: . NOTE: On single copy orders the 
lto 9 COPIES... +++. $0.30 each price of current and forthcoming 
10 to 24 Sepeaseeecece 20 each issues will remain at 50c each. 

25 or more COpies......+. 15 each 


We pay the postage. ... Send check with order. 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(New address) 


Reprints from OCCUPATIONS—1933-1939 


COUNSELORS wishing to augment their files of occupational infor- 


mation may obtain reprints of helpful articles at a nominal cost. 


PRINCIPALS will discover useful suggestions which will materially 


aid them in solving adjustment problems. 


LIBRARIANS may expand their facilities by making available to 


students recent information about jobs. 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 


Prices: 10¢ each 
7¢ each 
100 and over..... 5¢ each 


OCCUPATIONS 


425 WEST 123rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, REx B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J 


Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY 
Headquarters Office, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocaix 


Bureau, Cincinnati, O., Public Schools. 


GeorGE E. HUTCHERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Fducaricy 


Albany, N. Y. 


Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


Trustees 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Wome 


Clubs, N. Y. C. 


A. H. EpGErTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Menteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 


Canada 
Ontario 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Atlanta 

(Negro Branch) 

Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago 
Iowa 


Kansas 
Central 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of OCCUPATIONS are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping the 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing the 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Nelson B. Sewell 
William K. Hopkins 


F. W. McBeth 

Clark H. Spitler 
J. Wendell Yeo 
Weston R. Clark 


Basoline E. Usher 


K. A. Coggan 


L. J. Lease 
Paul A. Young 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Secretary 


Lurana Lord, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg, Cal 
Antoinette Kinne, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Ange 


Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamult 
M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo 
Mary A. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport 
Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D.C 


Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga 


Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlan 


Anne Heisler, Sullivan H. S., 1149 Farwell Ave 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, [a 


Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 


to Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OccuPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City 
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Inc, 


1, D.C 


lanta 


ive 


Branch 


Kentucky 
Rreathitt Co. 
Henderson 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 

Michigan 
Detroit 
lackson 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 


New York 
Capital District 
Central 
Binghamton 


New York City 


Roc hester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University Henry B. McDaniel 


Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Central 

Cincinnati 

Northeastern 

Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 

Central 


Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


» Vermont 
» Virginia 


Inland Empire 


» Washington 
Seattle 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


President 


Marie R. Turner 
Glyn Morris 


James J. Fortier 
Robert Ewerz 


Irwin D. Medinger 


H. Adele Howe 
W. Albert Lotz 
Leo F. Smith 


E. M. Stauffacher 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 
Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


B. Murray Gray 
Edward Miller 

Lyra Waterhouse 
Robert Hoppock 


Leslie S. Wood 
William Avery 


Weldon E. Woodworth 


Joseph E. Barber 
Mary G. Shotwell 


G. B. Newton 
John Elliott 
Edgar A. Miller 
Donald S. Parks 


F. G. Davis 
Marian Bach 


Josephine Boyle 
Sara G. Tully 


W. C. McCall 


E. B. LaRuche 
Otela Kelley 


Frank W. Mayo 


Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


C. E. Halverson 
Harry L. Garrison 


J. A. Van Natta 
R. A. Beckwith 


H. M. Hilgenfeld 


Royal N. Chapman 


Secre tary 


Lillian B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 
Paul Harris, c/o Board of Education, Louisville 


Emma P. Cooley, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 


Mrs. Robin S. Biddison, 39 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass 
Louis V. Milici, 167th Co. CCC, Baldwinsville, Mass 


Norma Welch, Sherrard Intermediate School, Detroit 
Alma Van Ausdall, Jackson Jr. College, Jackson, Mich 
Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otsego, Mich. 


W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business 


Esther W. Diercks, Rubicam School, St. Louis 
L. O. Brockmann, Lewistown H. S., Lewistown, Mont 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr 


Mrs. Jean D. Zuts, School of Educ., 
New Brunswick, N. | 


Rutgers Univ., 


Ann Buckley, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady 

Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior H. S., Cortland 

Pansey Kent, Benjamin Franklin Jr. H. S 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ¢ 

Joseph K. Ryan, 2 Saratoga Ave., Rochester 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley 

William F. Kopp, 225 Decatur St., Corning, N. Y 


Ruth Conklin, T. C., Columbia Univ., N. Y. 
Essel Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Jamestown, N. Y 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Esther Penchef, 3139 Kimball Ave., Toledo 


Joseph Miller, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St., 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S. 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Edwin W. Davis, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 
Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va 


Edna Iams, 308 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash. 
Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 


Otto T. Dorr, Director, Voc. Ed., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Anthony Scholter, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, 1309 Grand Ave., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honolulu 
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CHAIRMEN OF N.V.G.A. 
COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 


Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis 

Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Ad ministration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 
DuNsMoor, Director of Guidance, New Ro- 
chelle Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Preparation for Guidance Service; ARTHUR J. 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 


Committees 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 

Convention Program: Roy A. HINDERMAN, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Col. 

Radio and Publicity: loNA ROBERTSON LOGIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 

Branch Associations: EDGAR M. Stover, Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement; EpvirH D. GwINN, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counseling: JOSEPHINE STREIT SHAPIRO, Board 

of Education, 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Legislation: MARGUERITE W. U 
Office of Education, Washington, D.'¢ 

Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIvER, U. § og 
of Education, Washington, D. 

Guidance Practice; Jesse B. Davis, Dean, 
of Education, Boston University, Boo 
Massachusetts 

Local Arrangements: ALMA FLETCHER, Soij 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 7 

Nominations ; HELEN DERNBACH, Director of y 
cational and Educational Guidance. Sy 
Bend, Indiana. 1 

Personnel and Budget: R. B. CuN.rre, 
University, New Brunswick, N. J 

Professional Standards: FRANKLIN J. 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 4; 
School, New York City. , 

Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program P 
rector, YMCA of the City of New York 

Publications; B. JONEs, Chief, Indy 
trial Education, Department of Public 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Regional Conferences: CLARENCE W. Fattor, D 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Placeme 
Service, Proviso Township High Sc 
Maywood, IIl. 

Scholarship: RUTH FULHAM, Visiting Counselog 
High School Scholarship Association, Inc 
New Orleans, La. 

Teaching: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Me 
teroy Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Youth Guidance Service; R. H. MATHEWSON, Ra 

search Division, Department of Educatiog 

State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 
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Show FILMSTRIPS and 2” x 2” SLIDES 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


with head in vertical po- 
sition for showing single 
or double frame vertical 


strips. 


Picturols or other film MANUFACTURERS, PRODUCERS, 


This compact, light, easily handled projector shows 
life-size screen images from 35 mm. film strips. 
These include not only the new 42 S.V.E. Voca- 
tional Picturols but also single and double frame 
film strips made by miniature cameras. The S.V.E. 
Tri-Purpose Projector also has a carrier for 2” x2" 
slides—either black and white or color film. 
mounted between glass slides or the new Kodaslide 
Ready Mounts. Several styles from 100 to 300 
watts. Write for complete facts and list of S.V.E. 
Vocational Picturols. 


Projecior CC) SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc. 


DEPT. 10V, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Aids 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPaTIONS) 
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